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I, INTRODUCTION 


This report is presented in partial fulfillment of the mandate of the 
Task Force on Core Curricula. The report is intended to provide a 
basis for discussion and decision on the questions addressed herein. 


A. Background 


In 1979 the Faculty of Arts and Science established a Special Task 


Force on Curriculum. This Task Force laboured for two years, sub- 


mitting its report to Council in the Winter Term of 1980-81. Even- 
tually the Report was adopted in amended form in May 1981. 
Among the several recommendations were several “‘principles of 
education’ which appear in the Calendar. : 

Broadly speaking the ‘principles’ give credence to specialized 
university education while at the same time recognizing broader 
educational needs of students. Elsewhere in the Task Force Report 
was a call to consider the possibility of instituting “‘additional core 
curricula." 

Having adopted the recommendation in May 1981, the Council 
proceeded in the Fall Term, 1981, to appoint members to a "Study 
Group on Additional Core Curricula.’ This study group, chaired by 
Professor Steve Scheinberg, worked throughout the remainder of 
1981-82 and filed a report to Council in May 1982. 

The .1981-82 Study Group (including Professors Bhatnagar, 
Nogrady, and O'Connor as well as student Simone Richard] explored 
various core curricular models offered in other universities; the 
members of the study group also formulated their own tentative pro- 
posals. However, the Study Group recognized the great magnitude 
of the task which underlies the recommendation of core curricula 
for the Faculty. Therefore, the Council was asked in May 1981 to 
establish a Task Force on Core Curricula which would build upon 
the work of the Study Group but would work under an extended and 
more specific mandate. 


B. Mandate 


The Task Force on Core Curricula, established by the Council in 
May, 1982, was mandated to study and to consider alternative 
models of core curricula, including those already in place at Concor- 
dia; to consult and seek suggestions from members of the Faculty, 
and to report its findings and recommendations to Council by 
February, 1983. (The detailed mandate is reproduced in Appendix 
As) « 

The members elected to this committee were: Professors S. 
McEvenue, T. Nogrady, S. Scheinberg; S. Richard, student member; 
and Professor J. Drysdale, Assistant Dean (Curriculum), ex officio as 
Director. 


C. Procedures 


In fulfilling its mandate the Task Force took the following steps: 


. Regular Task Force Meetings. During the Fall Term 1982 the 
Task Force held fourteen regular meetings to plan and to carry’ 
out various aspects ot its work. 


. General Education Workshops. During November 1982 the 
Task Force sponsored a series of three workshops on the general 
educational needs, above and byeond specialized training in a 
discipline, of Arts and Science students. The first workshop in- 
cluded panelists invited fom each of the Humanities depart- 
ments; the second included panelists from Social Science depart- 
ments; the third included panelists from all the Natural Science 
departments. ; 

. Workshop on Alternative Models of Core Curricula. The 
members of the Task Force served as members of a panel which 
discussed a document prepared for the occasion which outlined 
formal dimensions of various models of core curricula. 


_ 
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4. Student-Faculty Forum on General Education. One of the 
Task Force members, Professor S. McEvenue, chaired a panel 
comprised of three students and three faculty members. The 
panelists explored various concepts of general education, the 
needs of students and possible ways of meeting them. (The 

- Forum was advertised in the Link and the Thursday Report; all the 
workshops were advertised in the Thursday Report.| 


5. Use of External Educational Consultants. In October 1982 
the Task Force met for a morning session with visiting educa- 
tional consultant, W.H. Bergquist (Wright Institute, Berkeley, 
California), author of various books and articles on higher educa- 
tion. The subject of. discussion was current trends in general 
education in North America. A second consultant, J.G. Gaff, of 
the Association of American Colleges, was consulted by 
telephone ‘regarding contacts at universities similar in size and 
type to Concordia. 


6. Collection of Materials on General Education Programmes. 
The Task Force studied the materials which had been collected 
and produced by the 1981-82 Study Group. In addition to these 
materials, the Task Force has studied general education pro- 
grammes offered elsewhere in Canada and the United States as 
presented or discussed in such documents as undergraduate 
calendars, publications of educational associations and projects 
(e.g., the General Education Models Project}, as well as a great 
variety of journal articles and books. Finally, members of the 
Task Force used their own contacts with professors in other 
universities with general education programmes or task forces to 
obtain documentation on those programmes and the processes of 
establishing them. 


7.. Invited Submissions and Participation. 

(a) All department chairmen and programme coordinators 
were invited to prepare written submissions outlining their ideas 
of how their fields and areas (e.g., Humanities or Natural 
Sciences) contribute to the range of educational needs of Arts and 
Science students. In response to this invitation the Task Force 
received submissions from ten departments: five in Humanities, 
three in Social Sciences, and two in Natural Sciences. 

(b) All Principals, Directors, and Co-ordinators of Division IV 
units and programmes were invited tomake either a written sub- 
mission or an oral presentation to the Task Force for the purpose 
of outlining their ideas of core curricula, how they should be 
constructed, whether the Faculty needs such core curricula, and 
if so, what contributions might be made by their own program- 
mes toward these ends. In response to this request, four written 
submissions and two oral presentations were made. ; 

{c) Written submissions were also made by two members of 
the faculty who expressed interest in the project of developing a 
general education programme. e 

(d) The Director of the Learning Development Office, Pro- 
fessor R. Smith, served as a resource person for the Task Force in 
various phases of its work. 

The Task Force on Core Curricula would like to express its ap- 
preciation to all the students and faculty who responded to its re- 
quests for participation, information and advice in all the ways 
indicated above. 


8. Transcript Analysis Project. In order to ascertain how 
students use the credits outside their programmes of concentra- 
tion, the Task Force decided to undertake an analysis of the 
transcripts of a sample of 1982 graduates of the Bachelor degree 
programmes of the Faculty of Arts and Science. Some of the 
results of this analysis are found in Appendix E. 
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Il. GENERAL EDUCATION: 
CONCEPTS AND TRENDS 


Concepts and programmes of general education today are as 
diverse as the institutions of higher education in which they are 
found. Indeed, recent trends seem to indicate increasing diversity. 
Wide variations in general educational programming make the task 
ofdefinition hazardous. Nevertheless, at least for the purposes of the 
present report, the Task Force has found it useful to agree on approx- 
imate or working definitions of general education and kindred no- 
tions. The definitions have been derived by way of interpretation of 
recent trends in higher education in North America. Therefore, a 
sketch of the major trends serves as the point of departure for this 
section. This is followed by definition of the main terms used in this 
report. On the basis of these trends and definitions a case is con- 
structed for general education as complementary to specialized 
education. Finally, some differences among approaches to general 
education are highlighted. 


A. Recent Trends in North American 
Higher Education: The Displacement of 
Traditional Liberal Education by 
Specialized and General Education 


With some risk of oversimplification it may be claimed that as 
recently as the decade of the 1950's the predominant model of 
undergraduate education across North Amereica was liberal, or 
liberal arts, education. It was widely understood to be based on a 
broad exposure to the sciences and the humanities and the arts, with 
an emphasis on the non-scientific subjects. The philosophy of educa- 
tion on which liberal arts education was established is the 
humanistic ideal of cultivating in the student a holistic experience of 
the substantive knowledge and values which were claimed to be 
central to Western culture. Especially in the non-scientific subjects 
emphasis was necessarily placed, therefore, on content, more than 
upon method, skill, or technique. The content really did matter in 
the formation of both the mind and the character of the student. 

Knowledge was seen as imbued with instrinsic value, often couch- 
ed in religious terms, especially in the sectarian "liberal arts col- 
leges'’ found in most regions of North America. An attitude toward 
the Western cultural heritage analagous to reverence for tradition 
was often associated with liberal education. Even the cultivation of a 
critical bent of mind in the student was seen as a duty derived from 
tradition, with both classical and modern Western auspices. The 
desired effect of liberal education was the inculcation of a 
cosmopolitan (humanistic, historical, scientific) outlook based on 
the achievements, in terms of both knowledge and value, of Western 
culture. The aim was to achieve a measure of liberation from the 
grip of ignorance and provincialism. At the same time, education 
was regarded as preparation for later life and citizenship. 

Many institutions continue to offer a liberal arts education. Not 
only those institutions which call themselves ‘liberal art colleges’ 
but also many universities offer some liberal arts programming. 
Concordia University offers a fine example of such a programme 
through the Liberal Arts College, of which the University is justly 
proud. However, it is generally recognized that liberal education has 
been on the defensive ever since the fifties. It appears to have fallen 
from its reigning position as a paradigm of higher education in North 
America. 

It has become a virtual commonplace, especially in the United 
States, to specify the turning point, which led to the displacement of 
the liberal education paradigm as the definitive model of 
undergraduate education, as the American reaction to the Soviet 
launching of the space age with ‘Sputnik'’ in 1957.. The Cold War- 
induced anxiety of falling behind the Soviet Union in military 
technology led to a radical shift in educational priorities. 

The most obvious of these shifts was away from the humanities 
and the arts toward the sciences and mathematics in league with 
engineering. The new interest in science was somewhat narrowly 


construed as providing a scientific foundation for technology; the 
new interest in technology, in turn, was further narrowed by its 
focus on those aspects of potential military usefulness. 

The post-Sputnik shift toward the sciences brought with it other 
changes to the nature of undergraduate education, changes which, 
though initially not as evident, have had no less an impact than the 
turn to the sciences. Many of these changes have reached into the 
form and style as well as the philosophy of undergraduate educa- 
tion. One thinks immediately, for instance, of the new sense that 
higher education had important extrinsic purposes as well as (or 
sometimes instead of} the intrinsic purposes presumed by the earlier 
philosophy of liberal education. In the post-Sputnik era, knowledge 
was to be sought not so much for itself, or even for personal enrich- 
ment, as for a variety of human purposes served through the 
development of technology. This shift in the public understanding of 
the purposes of higher education had profound consequences for the 
taken-for-granted, erstwhile dominance of liberal education in 
North America. 

Rising to challenge the previously undisputed value of 
cosmopolitan breadth proclaimed through programmes of liberal 
education, a competing paradigm came to the fore in the past 
quarter century. The premises of this paradigm signalled the ad- 
vance of a sharply divergent philosophy of educatioin with long- 
range consequences for the form and style of university education. 
This is the concept of specialized undergraduate education which 
has come to predominate in many Canadian as well as American 
universities. 

In a curriculum based upon the philosophy of specialized educa- 
tion the preponderant emphasis is placed upon mastery of a 
discipline through intensive and extensive course work in one or 
more specialized fields of a discipline. The primary rationale for the 
focus on a discipline is the preparation it provides for either (a) a 
vocational or professional career or (b] graduate training in a 
specialized field, or (c) both of these in tandem. In addition to these 
extrinsic aims, some advocates of undergraduate specialization 
claim that, career applications aside, concentration in a discipline is 
intrinsically valuable: it is better, so the argument goes, to know a 
given subject with depth and thoroughness than to be exposed to 
many fields in only an elementary way. 

Concurrent with the rise of specialized undergraduate education 
during the past two decades, a number of critiques of liberal educa- 
tional programming were asserted. To be sure, most of the charges 
against liberal education, only a few of which need to be recounted 
here, were made by advocates of the newer trend toward specialism. 
On the one hand, certain allegations were often made against the 
type of programming found in liberal arts curricula: 

(a) it was too diffuse, unfocussed, and broad-ranging to provide 
anything more than a superficial acquaintance with most of the sub- 
jects included; 

{b) it relied heavily, sometimes exclusively, on introductory-level 
courses, which, if not followed up by additional courses chosen by 
the individual student, resulted again in the charge of superficiality; 
and F 

(c) it based its courses too much on a content-orientation while at 
the same time limiting its concern with skill and method mainly to 
writing. Such charges led critics to question not only the aims of 
liberal arts education, but, even granting the validity of its aims, the 
question was: could liberal arts education deliver on its promises? 

On the other hand, in addition to the above challenges to the 
educational effectiveness of the liberal arts programmes, there were 
also harsh critiques of various aspects of the liberal arts programmes 
and the institutions in which they were ‘'produced’' as well as the 
clientele by which they were consumed’. First, the content of the 
humanities portion of the curricula was charged with cultural bias: 
specifically an ethnocentric attitude to Western culture coupled 
with neglect-or condescension toward the whole non-Western 
world. Second, the content of the same humanities curricula was 


beset by what has been called a “perennialist’’ bias, an exaggerated 
reverence for the past as “heritage,” coupled with neglect of the 
contemporary world. Third, a charge was often made in the sixties 
of the elitism of liberal arts colleges and their programmes, as in- 
stitutions which are primarily of, by, and for a privileged sector of 
society. For a summary and documentation of these and other “at- 
tacks" on liberal education, the reader is referred to D.G. Winter, 
D.C. McLelland, and A.J. Stewart, A New Case for the Liberal Arts 
(San Francisco: Jossey-Bass Publishers, 1981}, especially pp. 4-9. 

In the present report it is not possible to weigh the validity of the 
above charges against liberal education. What is to be noted, 
however, is that such charges have been part of a widespread change 
of attitudes toward liberal education programmes. In spite of occa- 
sional closures, these programmes have not ceased to exist; in many 
cases they have adapted themselves to take the charges into account. 
Especially in the universities, however, liberal arts curricula no 
longer can claim to be the ascendant paradigm. 

In the ‘'multi-versity’' the liberal arts protagonists have often had 
to reconcile themselves and their programmes to enclave status 
while relinquishing centre stage to a plethora of separate program- 
mes created under the auspices of specialism. Increasingly, it is 
becoming rare to find a university, large or small, which still per- 
mits, much less encourages, a student to be graduated without a con- 
centration in a particular discipline or field. 

If the relation between the liberal and specialized philosophies of 
education were construed as an argument, the concluding claims of 
the two sides are probably irreconcilable. The specialist argues that 
liberal education (especially in its typical format of the fifties) is "ir- 
relevant," on the one hand, to an understanding of the contem- 
porary world and, on the other hand, to preparing students for jobs 
in the marketplace. 

The protagonist of the liberal arts charges that the specialist 
misconceives universities as polytechnical, job-training, institutes 
and substitutes supposedly value-free information and technical 
skill for worthwhile knowledge and ability to interpret, to under- 
stand, and to criticize. From the vantage point of the liberal 
educator, the specialist may appear as distinctly ‘“‘illiberal,"" un- 
critical, and unenlightened. If the relation between the two stand- 
points is left to rest in this stalemate, there would appear to be no 
basis for either compromise or synthesis into coherent frameworks 
for academic programmes. 

The term ''general education’’ has been used by many analysts in- 
terchangeably with “'liberal'' education to refer to a range of educa- 
tional goals which transcend specialized training. The term achieved 
prominence four decades ago through the widespread dissemination 
of the Harvard Committee Report, General Education in a Free Society 
(1945). In the intervening decades the term has tended to become an 
umbrella notion which includes not only the more traditional liberal 
arts style curricula-but also a variety of innovative developments in 
higher education. 

Consequently, many recent general education programmes strive 
to avoid the typical charges which had been levied against the con- 
ventional liberal arts programmes (discussed above) while maintain- 
ing in common with the liberal arts tradition, a concern to address 
educational needs which are not met by concentration in any par- 
ticular discipline. In its broadest sense, general education is a 
timeless concern of human societies; in its most recent and limited 
sense it refers to a variety of approaches to educational programm- 
ing which have arisen to replace more traditional liberal education 
programmes. 

The following contrasts between traditional {i.e., pre-Sputnik} 
liberal arts programmes and the newer general education program- 
mes (for documentation of the distinctive aims and features of the 
newer general education programmes, c.f. General Education: Issues 
and Resources, a handbook prepared by the Project on General 
Education Models; Washington: Association of American Colleges, 
1980}, although quite rough and deliberately overdrawn, may serve 
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to illustrate differences in direction of emphasis: 

_ _ {1} whereas erstwhile liberal arts programmes tended to em- 
phasize content or substantive knowledge (especially history and 
literature}, the newer general education programmes are more likely 
to de-emphasize, but not to abandon, content in favour of method, 
skill, or competence. 

(2) whereas liberal arts programmes tended to emphasize the 
humanities, general education programmes are more likely to 
balance the humanities with the social and natural sciences 
{including mathematics and computer competences). 

(3) whereas liberal arts programmes tended toward ‘peren- 
nialist'' (see above] emphases, general education programmes are 
more likely to include a focus on aspects of the contemporary world. 

(4) whereas liberal arts programmes tended to include highly 
diverse subject matter (from physical science to art] without always 
providing an integrative framework, general education programmes 
are more likely to strive for coherence through a programme orienta- 
tion to a common theme or concrete problem. 

{5) whereas liberal arts programmes tended to include only, or 
mainly, introductory-level courses, general education programmes 
often include sequential (or hierarchial or cumulative) programming 
so that advanced-level education is included. 

(6) whereas liberal arts programmes tended to be compulsory for 
all students through the use of either of two mechanisms, core cur- 
ricula or distribution requirements, general education programmes 
are more likely to be voluntary and rely on advising or, if required, 
to be required only for certain categories of students. 

(7) whereas those liberal arts programmes which were set in 
terms of compulsory core curricula often relied on very broad 
survey or ''pandemic'' courses, general education programmes tend 
to eschew the general survey course in favour of a more focussed 
subject matter. 

(8) whereas those liberal arts programmes which were set in 
terms of distribution requirements often incorporated standard 
discipline-based courses used by departments for their own 
students, general education programmes are more likely to develop 
integrative or interdisciplinary courses which are not the province of 
a single discipline. 

(9) whereas liberal arts programmes tended to rely on the conven- 
tional lecture approach and to test the student's acquisition and 
retention of course content, general education programmes are more 
flexible in adopting a range of teaching, learning, and evaluation 
techniques. > 

(10) whereas liberal arts programmes often were pressed foward 
philosophically as an alternative to specialized programmes, general 
education programmes rest more compatibly alongside specialized 
programmes. This is especially important in the case of universities 
where graduation requirements compel students to concentrate in a 
discipline; general education programmes then tend to be viewed as 
complementary or auxiliary to a programme of concentration. 

Again, it must be stressed that these are not absolute differences 
but merely divergent tendencies or emphases. Insofar as these 
divergences reflect educational trends of recent decades, it may be 
concluded that the older, traditional model of liberal education has 
been largely displaced by the newer developments of both specializ- 
ed and general education. At the same time, some of the most ex- 
emplary liberal arts programmes in existence today, including Con- 
cordia's Liberal Arts College, have adapted ‘by taking into account 
many of the critiques of the liberal education of the pre-Sputnik era. 
In such cases the distinctions made here between general and liberal 
education become attenuated. Nevertheless, it is the global tendency 
which has been sketched here. 

Finally, it may be noted that the trends of the more immediate 
context, the province of Quebec, have largely paralleled those of 
North America as a whole during the same period. In the late sixties, 
as-a result of the recommendations of the so-called Parent Report, 
the mandate of the universities became distinguished from that of 
the new CEGEP system. The academically-oriented streams of the 
CEGEPs were given the role of general education as a high priority; 
secondarily, they were asked to provide foundational training for 
university-level specialization. Correspondingly, the universities 
were given the primary mandate of specialized education. This left 
general education at the university level in a subsidiary position 
with an auxiliary role vis-a-vis specialized academic programmes. 

Therefore, in Quebec, as elsewhere in North America, the 
specialized philosophy of education became the ascendant paradigm 


in the sixties and seventies. On the other hand, the critique of pre- 
Sputnik era education in Quebec took the form of a critique of 
classical education as practiced in the French colleges. These criti- 
ques often echoed the attacks on the older liberal education pro- 
grammes elsewhere, often challenging the ‘‘usefulness'’ and 
“relevance” of classical education in the contemporary society. The 
net result was similar in that specialized education was championed 
as the most appropriate form of university education in a rapidly 
changing society. Z 


B. Working Definitions of Key Terms , 


Taking into account the trends discussed above and the purposes 
of this study, the Task Force suggests the following as working 
definitions in this report: 


1. Basic patterns or philosophies of undergraduate 
education 


a. Specialized education refers to a programme of instruction in 
which the central element is concentration within a discipline or 
field. In most institutions the concentration, whether a Major or 
Honours (or Specialization) programme, is required for graduation. 

Comment. The most common justification given for specialized 
education and for requiring a specialized concentration for gradua- 
tion is the preparation it provides for (1) direct entry into the "job 
market" or (2) admission to specialized advanced (graduate level} 
study in an academic or professional field: 


b. General education refers to a programme of instruction in which 
the main elements are (1) methods, skills, competences which are of 
general relevance in later life and careers (e.g., communicative and 
interpretive skills, quantitative and experimental method, discur- 
sive reasoning and critical thought), (2) thematic or problem- 
oriented programming directed to significant aspects of the contem- 
porary world; and (3} an integrative or synthetic approach to cur- 
ricular design. 

Comment. The most common rationale given for general education 
are: (1] enrichment of one’s later life; (2) basis for life-long learning; 
(3) basis for informed participation in public life (e.g., especially as 
citizen); (4) basis for adaptability and flexibility in choice of career or 
later change of career; (5) basis for career-advancement where 
general skills such as communication and critical thought are more 
important than mere specialized training or technical competence. 
General education programmes are required in some institutions, 
voluntary in others. 


c. Liberal (arts) education refers to a programme of instruction in 
which a broad spectrum of disciplines is represented (with an em- 
phasis on the humanities) in a programme conceived as an alter- 
native to, or a foundation for, specialized study of a discipline. The 
courses are usually either first-level discipline-based courses set in a 
framework of distribution requirements or, on the other hand, 
survey courses as components of a compulsory core curriculum. 
More often than not the content-orientation is focussed on the 
valued achievements (''the heritage"’) of Western civilization. 

Comment. The most common rationale given for liberal arts educa- 
tion are: (1) the (heritage-based) content of knowledge of the liberal 
arts is intrinsically valuable; it cultivates the mind, personality and 
character of the student, leading to an enriched appreciation of 
(Western) culture; (2) through emphasis on rhetoric and the arts of 
expression it enables one to develop talents of communication (i.e., 
reading, writing, speaking, persuading); (3) it fosters an appreciation 
of values along with knowledge as well as the personal ability to 
form, express, and evaluate judgements on the basis of values as 
well as evidence. 

These three educational philosophies are not entirely incompati- 
ble. General education sometimes overlaps, on the one side, liberal 
education in terms of goals (e.g., training in a specific discipline such 
as mathematics gives one quantitative knowledge which is of general 
application}. The least compatible relation is that between specializ- 
ed education and liberal arts education. 


2. Basic structures of programme requirements 

a. Programmes of concentration are coherent sets of courses in a 
specific discipline or field (or combination of fields) of specialized 
study. Advanced level courses or seminars are included with 
elementary ones to form a Major (a programme of limited concentra- 
tion} or Specialization/Honours (programmes of relatively intensive 


concentration). Completion of the elements of a programme of con- 
centration is a graduation requirement for the Bachelor's degree. 

b. Complementary programmes are coherent sets of courses either 
in a specific field (e.g., a departmental Minor] or a special inter- 
disciplinary unit/programme (interdisciplinary Minors or Col- 
lege/Institute/Centre programmes). Enrollment in and completion of 
the elements of a Minor or Special Programme may be either volun- 
tary or required for graduation, depending on the policy of the given 
university. 

c. Distribution requirements are graduation requirements which 
compel a student to take, in addition to concentration requirements, 
a specified number of credits from approved lists of courses offered 
by departments in each of the major branches of knowledge (e.g., 


_ mathematics, laboratory science,-social science, languages and 


literature, history, humanities and the arts). 

d. Core curricula are specifically required courses for either a 
given degree or programme. ‘Core’ suggests that the courses con- 
vey essential knowledge. In practice core curricula are often 
associated with liberal {arts) education and comprised of trans- 
disciplinary, or survey, courses. 


C. General Education: A Case for 
Complementarity 


The thesis of this section is that general education in the university 
is most appropriately conceived as neither alternative to, nor 
elementary foundation for, specialized study, but rather as its 
natural complement. Through programmes of concentration 
specialized education is widely recognized across North America as 
central to university-level study. Within the framework of the 
Bachelor's degree programmes the highest priority is given to the 
fulfillment of concentration requirements, from the point of admis- 
sion to graduation. 

Specialized education at the undergraduate level is generally 
understood to rest on the following aims which constitute its _ 
rationale: 

1. Preparation for graduate or professional studies of a specialized 
nature. 

2. Preparation for vocational careers for which specialized 
undergraduate training is considered sufficient. 

3. Mastery of a specific body of knowledge to satisfy intellectual 
curiosity (‘knowledge for its own sake''). 

4. Training in ‘‘disciplined’’ inquiry according to a defined set of 
methods and criteria. 

5. Acquisition of specific skills (those emphasized in a given 
discipline) for application in later life. 

While the above list does not claim to be exhaustive, it can be said 
to include the most often-cited advantages of specialized 
undergraduate education as carried out in various programmes of 
concentration. Needless to say the degree to which any given pro- 
gramme is effective in practice in achieving any or all of these aims 
is an empirical question. It can never be claimed a priori that all of 
the above are delivered by specialized concentration in a discipline. 
The same, of course, can be said of general education programmes. 

In the commentary on general education which follows, account is 
taken of the fact that the Faculty of Arts and Science already pro- 
vides certain avenues of general education, notably through the Col- 
leges and similar interdisciplinary programmes, as well as Minors, 
the elective system, and most recently, a language-proficiency re- 
quirement. Therefore, the idea of general education, understood as 
education to fill needs not adequately met by any given programme 
of concentration, is not new to the Faculty. 

Given the great diversity of general education designs it would be 
possible to present a very extensive inventory of aims or abjectives. 
However, only those goals are mentioned here which would seem to 
have possible application in this Faculty. 

1. General education aims to enhance the training of the 
specialist. In addition to intensive study of a discipline the question 
may be posed: what makes a good specialist, or makes a good 
specialist better? There may be many answers, not all of them deriv- 
ing from formal education, but the training of specialists can be im- 
proved by fostering a breadth of conceptual and methodological lear- 
ning as well as a sense of context (sometimes derived comparatively, 
sometimes historically). A field of specialized study is not properly 
understood or appreciated until it is seen to be situated in relation to 
a range of other specialized perspectives. Curricula outside a special- 


ty can be used toward this end. 

2. General education aims to contribute to career development in 
specialized fields. Even where specialized training provides the basis 
for successful employment at the outset of a career, the stage arrives 
sooner or later in a career when factors other than one's specialized 
training become imperative for career advancement. For instance, 
ability to write, to speak, to interpret, to research, to persuade, on a 
level which might be provided in general education but not suffi- 
ciently in a given discipline. 

3. General education aims to add adaptability and flexibility to 
career choice and career change. The acquisition of a broad range of 
skills and methodological capabilities (which are more likely to be 

,provided in general than in specialized education) enhances the 

-choice of career options. Career change is also made possible by the 
same factors, which could also provide a broader basis on which to 
seek re-training. 

4. General education aims to promote awareness of the complexi- 
ty of most public issues and concrete practical problems (e.g., pro- 
blems associated with disarmament, the disposal of radioactive and 
toxic wastes, provision of adequate health care to all}; general educa- 
tion also airas to develop integrative, synthetic learning in order to 
understand and solve problems approached holistically. With only 
rare exceptions university graduates find themselves in positions 
which require them to confront problems which defy solution from 
a single, specialized perspective. Specialized knowledge from a 
variety of perspectives will need to be integrated and brought to bear 
as a whole on the concrete problem. 

5. General education aims to promote the development (beyond 
appropriate pre-university level training) and use of a variety of 

__ skills of general import and applicability, including those associated 
with: 
a. critical thought and inquiry (including attention to 
norms of discursive reasoning, rules of evidence, 
cognitive theory, and the place of values in relation to 
knowledge in the formation of judgement); 
b. literacy (communication skills — reading, inter- 
preting, writing, speaking} and fluency in more than one 
language; — 
c. numeracy (quantitative reasoning, basic mathematics, 
use of statistical analysis); = 
d. “‘computeracy"’ (computer applications of numeracy). 

6. General education aims to promote understanding of the 
organizational, communal, cultural, and historical dimensions of 
human experience; likewise it aims to foster the development of 
historical and comparative perspectives on objects of possible 
knowledge, value, and action. 

7. General education aims to foster a sense of the varieties of 
human understanding and knowledge, both past and present, as 
well as the value of the ability to recover past expressions and their 
meanings. 

As in the case of the aims of specialized education, the aims of 
general education cannot be presumed to animate every programme 
in practice. There is always a danger that a programme promises 
more than it can deliver, and unfulfilled promises become empty 
platitudes. This is one of the lessons to be learned from the ex- 
perience of many liberal education programmes of a few decades 
ago. The philosophy of liberal education was pronounced in the 
flourishing rhetoric of idealistic moral and intellectual promise; the 
promises were difficult if not impossible to keep. Programmes of 
both specialized and general education today are well-advised to set 
more limited goals which can be kept and, equally important, which 
can be demonstrated to be fulfilled. 

The argument advanced here for a complementary relation bet- 
ween general and specialized education claims more than mere com- 
patibility. Neither approach to undergraduate-education can stand 
alone in preparing the student for life and career in contemporary 
society. The strengths of specialized education are derived mainly 
from, on the one hand, the learning of specific “‘disciplines’’ (e.g., 
methods, skills} through which knowledge is discovered or achiev- 
ed, and on the other hand, the applicability of these disciplines and 
the knowledge so gained in later studies, careers, or life activities. 

However, the range of discipline-based specialization is, by defini- 
tion and design, relatively circumscribed. Few disciplines pretend to 
offer comprehensive training in the skills needed in later life or 
career. For instance, a given scientific discipline which trains its 
students intensively in experimental method may, in relative terms, 


neglect training in writing skills, even those appropriate to Scientific 
report writing. Indeed the scientist may argue that writing skills fall 
outside the purview of the scientific discipline. In the nature of the 
case, specialized training leaves important ‘‘gaps"’ in the education 
of undergraduates. : 

One of the important functions of general education is to fill the 
‘gaps’' of specialized education in a complementary fashion. Again, 
in the nature of the case, general education is oriented to a broader 
range of skills and methods of research and expression than 
specialized study within any given discipline. Whether the skills be 
those associated with critical thought and inquiry, literacy, 
numeracy, or even ‘‘computeracy,’’ they are intended to be useful in 
careers as well as personal and public life. Furthermore, general 
education directs attention to questions of context and wholeness in 
terms of which knowledge is usually applied. The meaning and 
function of specialized study itself requires placing in a context of 
relations among disciplines of knowledge in the arts and sciences. 
Without the sense of perspective and context which is the aim of 
general education, specialization risks devolving into mere techni- 
que, devoid of intelligible purpose in the human world. 

Consequently, general and specialized education stand in com- 
plementary relation to one another such that the strengths of the one 
complement the deficiencies of the other. The student in the con- 
temporary university is best served by an academic programme bas- 
ed on the aims of both specialized and general education. 


D. Alternative Approaches to General 
Education 


The diversity of programmes of general education extends far 
beyond questions of philosophical and pedagogical goals until it 
reaches the more concrete level of the question of the form or 
“packaging” of such programmes. The question of the format is 
usually approached in terms of the relative role of required, recom- 
mended, and voluntary elements. The following remarks are arrang- 
ed in terms of five types of programming, beginning with 
unrestricted electives and. proceeding towafd the most restrictive 
pattern, namely compulsory core curriculum. Some of the more 
widely recognized advantages and disadvantages of each format are 
given. The various patterns, although analytically distinct, may in 
practice overlap; some of them are not incompatible. 

1. Unrestricted electives. This approach to general education is 
based upon the complete absence of formal requirements or pro- 
gramming. Beyond the requirements of the programme of concen- 
tration a student is formally free to select elective courses according 
to personal choices to complete the total credits required for gradua- 
tion. Concordia University's Faculty of Arts and Science represents 


* an approximate example of the use of unrestricted electives. Formal- 


ly, the freedom of the student to’select courses, once the concentra- 
tion requirements have been met, is limited only by the graduation 
requirement that at least 24 credits must be taken outside the 
discipline/department of concentration. 


Advantages: (a) maximizes the realm of free choice of courses by in- 
dividual students; (b) minimises effort and resources for 
programming. : 

Disadvantages: (a) provides no guarantee of achieving widely- 
recognized general educational objectives (see Section C above} in- 
cluding breadth and coherence among courses; (b) in its total 
reliance on personal choices of students, the institution relinquishes 
part of its educational responsibility; (c} adds an element of un- 
predictability to timetable planning (e.g., how many sections of 
course X will be needed based on future student registration?) 

Comment: The key issue is not the value of electives as com- 
ponents of a degree programme; their value is virtually universally 
recognized. Rather, the question is whether the norm of unrestricted 
electives provides the student, the university, and the society an 
adequate assurance of the attempt at, much less the achievement of, 
general educational objectives. 


2. Voluntary programmes. Voluntary programmes of a restricted 
scope, use some of the credits remaining to be fulfilled after allowing 
for the concentration requirement. They may seek to fulfill various 
general educational objectives in a variety of ways. The diversity of 
possibilities is exemplified by the range of programmes available to, 
but not required of, students in the: Faculty of Arts and Science: 
departmental minor programmes, interdisciplinary minors, College 





programmes, and certificates. This array displays a remarkable 
diversity of educational aims; even among the Colleges alone the 
ot pedagogies is striking. 

Acvaniages: {a} as contrasted to unrestricted electives, voluntary 
imes, by virtue of their status as programmes, can usually 
some degree of coherence; |b! in contrast with compulsory 
programmes, their voluntary status means that students who enroil 
in them are there by interest and choice, and are more highly 
motivated, (c) voluntary programmes can be constructed, offered, 
and discontinued according to assessment of student interest or 
“‘market-demand"; theoretically, they are more flexible than 
established disciplines. 

Disadvantages: (a) voluntary programmes, in the absence of overall 
planning, may be highly variable in the degree to which they at- 
tempt or achieve various educational objectives; (b) in contrast to a 
core curriculum which may promulgate a sense of community 
through a common educational experience, the plurality of volun- 
tary programmes segments the student body into quite isolated 
enclaves or collegial communities; (c] the voluntary nature of such 
programmes means that in practice only a minority of students will 
be exposed to general educational programmes. 


3. Competence requirements. Competence requirements, either 
for admission or graduation, are often established for quite specific 
skills which are readily measured by testing. The most common of 
these skills are literacy, numeracy, and computer competence or 
“computeracy'’|. These competencies are to be distinguished from 
curricular requirements. While the university may offer courses 
{even "remedial" courses) which may help a student to acquire one 
of the specific competencies, it recognizes that taking a given course 
is not the only way a student may acquire the required level of com- 
petence. Opportunities to acquire such skills are often available out- 
side of, and/or prior to, university experience. Concordia University 
has decided to establish a test of a specific level of competence in 
written expression (in English or French} as a requirement for 
graduation. Such a literacy requirement can be regarded as a compo- 
nent of, or a means toward, general education. 

Advantages: (a) Competence-requirements are highly visible 
signals to the outside community, including potential students, of 
the educational priorities of a university.; (b) standards or criteria of 
competence requirements can be readily adjusted without requiring 
much if any curricular change; also, graduation requirements even- 
tually can be transferred to the level of admission requirements; (c} 
the usefulness or value of a competence requirement is usually quite 
apparent, thereby making the requirement self-justifying; (d) in 
common with core curricula, competence requirements have the ad- 
vantage of universality of application; they reach all students. — 
Disadvantages: {a) the fulfillment of a competence requirement has 
more to do with the certification than with the educational role of 
the university; (b) no combination of competence requirements can 
exhaust the general educational functions of the curriculum; {c} no 
combination of competence requirements can add up to pedagogical 
coherence. 


4. Distribution requirements. This framework has the effect of 
spreading or ‘‘distributing”’ at least a specified portion of the elective 
choices of a student over a broad range of disciplines. The 
mechanism of a distribution system is an established list of courses 
divided into various categories; the student is then required to 
choose one or more of the listed courses in each of the categories. 
Traditionally the most common pattern is the designation of 
categories to coincide with major branches of knowledge (e.g., 
mathematics and physical science, biological and earth sciences, 
social sciences, humanities, history, languages, and the arts). The 
much-publicized curriculum recently adopted by Harvard Universi- 
ty, although presented as a core curriculum, is actually a hybrid of a 
core curriculum and distribution requirements. In its structure and 
format it resembles distribution requirements by listing a large 
number and variety of courses under several categories. The Har- 
vard format is reproduced and presented in Appendix B. 
Advantages: (a) breadth of exposure to a wide range of fields is un- 
doubtedly the hallmark of distribution requirements; students 
thereby attain at least minimal acquaintance with fields far removed 
from the field of concentration; (b) distribution requirements 
necessitate very little curricular innovation or reorganization; ex- 
isting courses offered by departments and interdisciplinary pro- 
grammes can be employed; (c] in contrast to core curricula, distribu- 
tion requirements offer students a greater range of course choices. 
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Disadvantages: (a) lack of coherence among courses within each 
category as well ‘as among the categories; (b) haphazard approach to 
achievement of general educational objectives; (c) tends to rely too 
heavily on existing courses, usually department-based, and often too 
Closely identified with a department's curriculum to serve broader 
aims; (d) the component courses, lacking prerequisites, tend to be 
too elementary; (e) more than any other approach, distribution re- 
quirements may foster useless competition among departments for 
“slices” of the curricular territory to be included in the distribution 
requirements. : 


5. Compulsory Core Curriculum. In its formal sense a core cir- 
riculum is a mechanism which, by its structure and rules, compels 
students to take a given set of courses which are designed both in- 
dividually and in relation to one another to achieve the main goals of 
higher education (most often in programmes of liberal or general 
education}, including breadth and coherence. The idea of a core is to 
claim that whatever is conveyed in the courses is regarded by the 
university as central, even essential and indispensable, to higher 
education. As a formal mechanism a core curriculum may be used in 
conjunction with different philosophies and levels of education: 
For instance, programmes of concentration based on the 
philosophy of specialized education often rely on a “‘core’' set of 
courses around which various programme options are offered. Con- 
cordia University offers several varieties of core curricula today. To 


name only a few above and beyond programmes of concentration: 


the Faculty of Commerce and Administration offers a 51-credit, 
Faculty-wide, compulsory core curriculum; in the Faculty of Arts 
and Science the Liberal Arts College gives a 42-credit core, the core 
of the Science College is composed of 30 credits, and the core of the 
School of Community and Public Affairs consists of 36 credits. These 
are examples of compulsory core curricula which are explicitly 
described in the Undergraduate Calendar. This list could be extended 
if one were to include programmes which offer required core 
elements without expressly designating them as ‘‘core curricula." 
The recently established core curriculum of Brooklyn College is an 
excellent example of a core curriculum wedded to a philosophy of 
education which includes elements of both traditional-liberal and 
more contemporary-general education. A description of this pro- 
gramme is included in Appendix C. 

Whatever the reputation of liberal education, that has also become 
the reputation and perhaps the fate of core curricular models. 

The association seems equally strong among advocates and op- 
ponents of liberal education whose arguments for or against core 
curricula often betray attitudes toward liberal education. Within 
Concordia University the associations are even more specific: 
veterans of Sir Georges Williams tend to associate the idea of core 
curriculum with the three pandemic survey courses which were 
compulsory into the sixties; Loyola old-timers recall the humanities- 
biased core curriculum which was also phased out in the sixties. It is 
difficult to dissociate what is actually only a formal mechanism from 
the type of content provided in programmes of past experience. 
Arguments against the compulsory status of core curricula can easily 
be turned against programms of concentration as well as a range of 
degree requirements including language proficiency. 

Under the advantages given below are arguments of those who 
favour compulsory core curricula as instruments of either general or 
liberal education. The arguments of critics are included under 
disadvantages. 

Advantages: (a] the scope of application is universal; it reaches all 
students; (b) the core curriculum is representative of the breadth of 
the subject-matter areas of arts and sciences; (c] a coherent or in- 
tegrated view of human knowledge is attempted through careful 
design of courses and the relation of the courses to each other; (d) the 
core curriculum provides a common educational base which serves 
as a useful reference point or foundation for the rest of the cur- 
riculum; (e) the core curriculum provides a common educational ex- 
perience, promotes a sense of academic community among students; 
(f] the core curriculum provides a highly visible identity to the in- 
stitution as a whole; (g) the core curriculum can embody the consen- 
sual view of the academic priorities and the educational philosophy 
of the institution; (h) in contrast to a discipline-based course, a core 
course may seek transdisciplinary aims of general education (e.g., 
integration, synthesis). 

Disadvantages: (a) difficulty in arriving at consensus over the 
aims, structure, and content of a core curriculum; (b) the elemen- 
tary, even remedial, nature of the courses, many of which are of an 


overly broad, survey nature; (c) compulsion is a poor basis on which 
to interest the students and faculty; (d) difficulty in achievement — 
(and demonstration of achievement of the aims of the core cur- 
ticulum, no matter how praiseworthy the aims; (e} tendency of core 
curricula to become rigid in content as well as structure and to 
become less appreciated with the passage of time; (f] the practical 
difficulty of fitting a core curriculum in addition to a concentration 
into the degree programme of individual students (also exascerba- 
tion of scheduling problems and similar difficulties). 

If the question is posed of which the five approaches to general 
education is the best, or even the best for Concordia, the question 
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cannot be readily settled in the abstract. With the exception of 
distribution requirements all of these patterns are now used in the 
Faculty of Arts and Science, although the use of compulsory core 
curricula is restricted to certain programmes. 

Viewed within the context of general education the various ap- 
proaches may be compared in terms of three criteria which are of 
widely-recognized importance in evaluating such programmes. The 


chart above attempts to summarize the advantages and disadvan- 


tages of the five approaches on three dimensions: (a) breadth of cur- 
ticular or subject-matter scope; (b) coherence among subject-matter 
areas and course elements; and (c} scope of application as a propor- 
tion of student population reached. 

From such abstract comparisons as can be derived from this chart, 
the relative merits of various types of programmes can be assessed to 
a limited degree. However, the concrete circumstances of the par- 
ticular institution can be decisive in selecting the most appropriate 
type of programme. Among such local factors of significance are: the 
educational characteristics of the student population (background 
preparation, needs for probably future careers and lives); institu- 
tional characteristics (traditions, resources, goals, and organizational 
flexibility); and environmental factors (relation to other universities, 
collegial institutions, government, and the society in general]. The 
assessment of these objective local factors can bear significantly 
upon the choice of an approach to general education. : 

Finally, the importance of advising in relation to the operation of 
each of the approaches needs to be recognized. The effectiveness of 
any of these approaches is greatly improved with informed advising. 
In the cases of selection of electives and voluntary programmes the 
need for advising is most apparent. Likewise, the difficulties in 
developing an adequate level of advising for general education as op- 
posed to programmes of concentration are not to be underestimated. 
Departmental advisers tend to be far less well-informed about 
courses and programmes outside their specific departments. Even in 
the cases of compulsory courses and competence requirements the 
need for advising is still present. Requirements need to be inter- 
preted, understood, and valued by both students and faculty if they 
are to perform their intended educational function. Advising 
reminds one of the purposes to be served and aids. preparation to 
fulfill the requirements. 
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E, Summary and Conclusions 


The past two decades in North American higher education have 
witnessed two great trends coincident with the relative decline of 
liberal education: 

(1) an increasing emphasis on specialized education through the 
development of compulsory programmes of concentration; 

(2) an increasing emphasis on general education through inter- 
disciplinary programmes and competence-, distribution-, and core 
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curricula-requirements. 


The two trends are found to co-exist in many universities. The 
trends are in fact complementary rather than contradictory. In 
universities across North America programmes of concentration in a 
specialty have come to occupy the centermost position in under- 
graduate studies. These) programmes aim to engender specific 
disciplines of knowledge as well as to prepare students to meet the - 
specialized demands of subsequent careers or-advanced training. 
General education programmes, on the other hand, have attempted 
to serve a complementary role in relation to specialized training. 

The focus is upon general disciplines of knowledge and expression 
as well as more specific disciplines which may be missing from par- 
ticular specialities (e.g., computer competence, second-language 
fluency). Newer programmes of general education attempt to take 
into account career orientations and needs of students by enhancing 
the longer-range needs for career advancement, choice and change 
of vocations, as well as one's ability to participate more fully and 
ably in public life. 

The central premise of this report may be stated as follows: 

Specialized undergraduate education has become indispensable in 
the contemporary world; at the same time general education has 
become vital as a complement to specialized training. Without the 
specific discipline of specialized training the student would lack any 
conception of the ways in which contemporary knowledge is 
generated; without the perspective of general education the student 
would lack a sense of the complexity of the contemporary world and 
of the holistic approaches required to address practical problems 
and public issues. In today's world neither approach to education is 
alone sufficient to provide the basis for a rewarding personal, public, 
and vocational life. And while the claims of higher education are 
more modest today than in former times, there is sufficient reason to 
believe that one's ability to acquire, to express, and to apply 
knowledge is heightened when specialized training is complemented 
by general education. - 

There are several distinct approaches to general education: 
unrestricted electives, voluntary programmes, competence re- 
quirements, distribution requirements, and compulsory core cur- 
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ricula. Each system has its own abstract and general advantages and 
disadvantages. Concordia University has had experience with most 
of these approaches-on a variety of levels, from the department to 
the Faculty. The operation of any of these systems can be improved 
greatly with the addition of good academic advising. The need for 
advising is especially great with respect to selection of elective 
courses and voluntary programmes. 

The choice of the most appropriate types of general education pro- 
grammes needs to be made on the basis not only of general criteria of 
universal applicability but as well local factors which are specific to 
the institution and its clientele and environment. For instance, two 
such local factors have been brought to the attention of the Task 
Force. First, the Faculty of Commerce and Administration has re- 
quested that Arts and Science develop a programme of 30 credits for 
its Bachelor of Administration students. The Faculty of Arts and 


_ Science needs to be able to respond to this request with a pro- 


gramme of general education. Second, the Faculty needs to carve out 
a distinctive academic profile vis-a-vis other Quebec universities, 
One avenue of developing a unique identity in the provincial context 
would be to establish a distinctive programme of general education 
as a complement to the various programmes of concentration. Such 
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a programme can serve as a highly visible indication of the educa- 
tional values and priorities which mark an education in Arts and 
Science at Concordia. 

Based on the full range of considerations discussed:in this section 
the Task Force has concluded that the Faculty of Arts and Science 
should consider the development of new programmes of general 
education conceived as a complement to the already existing 
specialized programmes of instruction. The Task Force has also 
developed: a set of proposals for an innovative approach to general 
education for students in Arts and Science as well as for students 
from other Faculties. These proposals are presented in Section IV of 
this report. 

The Task Force also calls on the Faculty to commit resources and 
attention to systematic research on the educational needs of students 
and on the consequences of various types of academic programm- 
ing. It is important to take steps toward research-based educational 
policy. This entails a long-range commitment to ongoing, 
longitudinal research on the effects of programme innovations. This 
can take the form of controlled educational testing at various stages 
prior to graduation. Additionally, where programmes claim to have 
longer range benefits, for example, on career development, research 
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would be extended to alumni. 
As an example of such a testing programme, the Task Force has 
looked at the College Outcome Measures Project (COMP) of the 
American College Testing Program (ACT). This program, which con- 
sists of a wide variety of instruments for measuring the effectiveness 
of general education, has been used by some 160 universities to con- 
duct studies since its establishment in 1976. Research conducted 
under the auspices of the COMP-ACT program, has indicated 
greater improvements of scores on educational outcomes tests for 
students enrolled in general education programmes than for those 
students outside such programes. (Aubrey Forrest, ‘‘Increasing Stu- 
dent Competence and Persistence: The Best Case for General Educa- 
tion." A Report of the College Outcome Measurers Project (COMP) 
of the American College Testing Program, Washington, D.C.: ACT, 
1982. More important, research of the type sponsored by ACT can 
help a university to identify those aspects of academic programmes 
which are effective as opposed to those which are less effective. 
Before turning to the proposals for new general education pro- 
grammes in Section IV, an overall-view of recent trends of enroll- 
ment in various kinds of undergraduate programmes in Arts and 
Science is presented in Section III. This information will add back- 
ground for the proposals of the final section. 


. 
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[1]. UNDERGRADUATE EDUCATION 


IN THE FACULTY OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCE: SOME RECENT TRENDS 


Prior to any consideration of alternatives to the status quo of 
indergraduate programming it is important to observe the present 
situation in the light of recent trends. This section begins with a 
‘eview of current degree requirements which are interpreted against 
he background of the changes which resulted from the adoption of 
he 1981 Report of the Special Task Force on Curriculum. Next, 
»nrollment trends in the various types of programmes are analyzed 
n some detail. These data serve as background information for a 
sonsideration of proposals for new programmes to be found in Sec- 
ion IV. 


A. Current Degree Requirements 


In fulfilling the minimum 90 credits required for the Bachelor of 
Arts, Bachelor of Education, and Bachelor of Science degree 
students must meet the concentration requirement. The Faculty pro- 
vides three types of concentration programmes which serve this pur- 
pose: the Major, the Specialization, and the Honours programmes. 
Although the Faculty offers a broad range of disciplines and fields 
from which students may choose, the concentration as such is a re- 
quirement. The three types of concentration provide different levels 
of specialization: the Major is less extensive and intensive than the 
Specialization and Honours. 

The Faculty also offers two other types of undergraduate program- 
mes which are of a lesser degree of concentration and which, stan- 
ding alone, are insufficient to meet the concentration requirement. 
These programmes are the Minor and the Certificate. They are en- 
tirely optional; a student may choose a Minor to fill some of the 

‘space’’ beyond the programme of concentration. Students who do 
not choose to take such a programme may use all their remaining 
credits for electives. Minor programmes as well as Certificates may 
be viewed as auxiliary or complementary to the programmes of 
concentration. 

The concentration requirement may be taken to reflect the com- 
mitment of the Faculty to the importance of specialized under- 


graduate education. This commitment is stated in the first of seven: 


“Principles of Education" presented in the Calendar: 


“1. The Faculty endorses the concept of specialization in university 
education and does so in the conviction that specialized and intensive 
knowledge in a particular discipline or field is necessary to the develop- 
ment of an educated person." 


At the same time recognition is given, among these principles, to 
other educational and developmental needs of students. In conse- 
quence there is a two-fold limitation on specialization: on the one 
hand a limitation on the amount of credits within a programme of 
concentration devoted to specialized study of a given discipline. The 
limit of the first type is expressed in the graduation requirement 
which provides that ''A candidate for graduation must have suc- 
cessfully completed at least 24 credits outside the single discipline or 
department from which the degree concentration has been chosen.’ 
The limit of the second type is stated as follows in the third of the 


"4. The flexibility and mobility that many graduates require in the socie- 
ty they will enter derive in part from the skills and knowledge that they 
acquire in the university that go beyond the boundaries of their concentra- 
tion programmes. Adaptability may be for many graduates a condition of 


_ success in their careers. The development of interests outside a single con- 
centration can also enrich and sustain their personal lives. Hence, the 


total bachelor-degree programme should build upon and significantly ex- 
tend the broad academic experience provided by the schools and colleges 
that students attend before entering university. In the context of our 
modern society this necessitates exposure to both the scientific method 
and humanistic approaches.” 


The ''Principles of Education’ and the graduation requirements 
referred to above were stated in the Final Report of the Special Task 
Force on Curriculum adopted by Council in May, 1981. The main 
theme throughout is the need for balance between specialized and 
more general education. Specialized education, but within limits, is 
the basic concept of that document which is now established policy. 

Two sorts of degree components are mandatory: concentration 
programmes (choice of Major, Specialization, Honours) and elec- 
tives. On the other hand, Minors and Certificates are placed in a 
residual and completely voluntary category. 

By virtue of the fact that students are required to enroll in pro- 
grammes of concentration, statistical data on programme enroll- 
ments reveal the patterns of student choices over the years. These 
trends are the subject of the next section. 


B. Enrollment Trends: Programmes of 
Concentration 


As reported to the Council by Vice-Rector R. Breen in May, 1982 
the Faculty of Arts and Science suffered a decline in overall enroll- 
ment (as measured in NFTs) from 9791.9 in 1977-78 to 8085.7 in 
1981-82, a decline of 17.4% in five years. Such figures, which were 


TABLE 1 


among the detailed statistical tables presented to Council, occasion 
serious reflection and sober planning for the Faculty. However, the 
pattern of enrollment trends in the programmes of concentration 
show a divergent tendency. 


Over the five-year period beginning with the academic year = 


1977-78, enrollments in degree programmes of concentration (i.e., 


- Honours, Specialization, Major) increased by 944, or 13.7%, from 


6887 in 1977-78, to 7831 in 1981-82 (see Table 2). In the intervening 
years the programme enrollents were 6631 in 1978-79, 6577 in 
1979-80, and 7588 in 1980-81 (See Table 1). Thus, in spite of the fall 
in the measure of enrollment used for calculation of governmental 
subsidies {i.e., NFTs), the number of students actually enrolled in 
concentrations (including both full- and part-time students) increas- 
ed by a modest margin (an annualized rate of better than three per- 
cent per year). Perhaps the most significant aspect of the increase is 
not its magnitude (13.7%), but rather the mere fact that it was an in- 
crease at all, especially in the face of the decline of the NFTs. No ex- 
planation of the overall increase in concentration enrollments in 
Arts and Science can be offered in this report. 

Looking at the relative distribution of enrollments among the three 
types of programmes of concentration within each academic year 
and comparing the years some specific trends may be noted. The 
percentage of total concentration enrollees who chose a Major has 
remained remarkably stable, varying between a high of 73.3% in 
1978-79 to a low of 69.1% in 1981-82 (see Table 1). On the other 
hand, Honours enrollments dropped markedly, from a high of 9% of 
concentrations in 1977-78 to a low of 2.9% in 1981-82; while there 
were 620 Honours enrollees in 1977-78, there were only 227 in 
1981-82. More than counter-balancing the decline in Honours enroll- 
ments was the increase in Specialization enrollments. In 1977-78 
there were 1279 Specialization students representing 18.6% of pro- 
gramme enrollments for that year. In 1981-82, there were 2189 
Specialization students, representing 28.0% of that year's pro- 
gramme enrollments. 


ENROLLMENT IN PROGRAMMES OF CONCENTRATION, BY YEAR, 
1977/78 THROUGH 1981/82 


PROGRAMME OF 
CONCENTRATION 


sit 1978/79 


YEAR 


1979/80 ores 81 1981/82 


e 





"3. The component of specialized study should not constitute the whole | SPECIALIZATION ‘| 1279 18.6 1538 23.4 1983 26.1 2189 28.0 
oe eae mR ; MAJOR 49s8 72.4 | 4859 | 733 | 4799 4 730 | 5373 4 708 | 5415 4 69 
Following from this principle the following limits are stated in the 
Calendar on the number of credits from a single discipline within | TOTALS 6577; 1000 | 7588 | 1000 | 7ex1- | 1000 
any programme of concentration: 
Major 36 credits iS 
Specialization 54 credits SOURCE: ‘Faculty of Arts and Science, Student Statistics: 1977/78 to 1981/82," document presented to the Council by the Vice-Rector, May 1982 
Honours 60 credits Based on Printout RG- 310. ; 


The rationale for‘ limitations on undergraduate specialization are 
stated most directly in the following principle: 
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TABLE 2 


ENROLLMENT IN PROGRAMMES OF CONCENTRATION, 
FIVE-YEAR INCREASES/DECREASES, 1977-78 to 1981-82 
») 
INCREASE/ 
PROGRAMME OF 1977-78 1981-82 DECREASE, 
CONCENTRATION ENROLLMENT ENROLLMENT 


HONOURS 620 227 — 393 
SPECIALIZATION 1279 2189 +910 


MAJOR 4988 a. 5415 +427 + 8.6% 


TOTALS * 6887 783) 3 +544 


SOURCE: “Faculfy of Arts and Science, Student Statistics: 1977/78 to 1981/82,'' document presented to the Council by the Vice- 


Rector, May 1982. Based on Printout RG-310. 
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Comparing 1981-82 enrollments to those of 1977-78, the following 
trends can be noted (see Table 2): enrollment in Majors increased by 
8.6% (from 4988 to 5415); enrollment in Specializations increased by 
71.1% (from 1279 to 2189); enrollment in Honours decreased by 
63.4% (from 620 to 227). 

Among students who have chosen a programme of highly 
specialized concentration as opposed to a Major, there has been a 
dramatic trend-away from the Honours toward the Specialization. 
Whereas in 1977-78 Specialization students outnumbered Honours 
enrollees by a ratio of 2:1, by 1981-82 this ratio increased to almost 
10:1. The reasons for this remarkable shift are not entirely clear. 
Among other things it should be noted that the number of Specializa- 
tion programmes available to students increased substantially dur- 











_ing this 5-year period. This may account for some of the turn away 


from Honours programmes. Given that the Honours programme is 
widely regarded as peculiarly suited as preparation for graduate 
study in Canada, the downturn in Honours students may 
hypothetically be interpreted as a trend away from aspirations for 
graduate study. 

On the other hand, if Specialization programmes are chosen by 
students largely on the basis that they are the most appropriate 
choice as preparation for entry into a career immediately following 
receipt of a Bachelor's degree, then the increase may be due in part 
to increasing interest in developing training and credentials for 
employment. On the surface it appears plausible to say that the in- 
crease in Specialization has come in part at the expense of Honours 
enrollments. But all such hypotheses will have to await further 
study. 

Given the supposed career — and employment — orientation of 
the Specialization, perhaps it is remarkable that the Specialization 
programmes still account for only 28% of concentration 
enrollments. Majors appear to maintain their attraction for a sub- 
stantial majority of all concentration students. In spite of the fact 
that Major Programmes are far less explicitly oriented to the career 
marketplace, seven of every ten (69.1%) students choose a Major. 
This pattern is stable over the past five years. Most degree-seeking 
students come to the Faculty of Arts and Science with the announc- 
ed intention of taking a Major, and most of those who complete their 
programmes remain in the category of Majors (i.e., relatively few 
abandon their Majors for a more intensive concentration]. Without 
additional information interpretation is most conjectural. One may 
hypothesize, for example, that those students who choose a Major 
indicate by that choice that they do not wish to specialize intensively 
in a specific field or discipline. They may believe that they do not 
need a Specialization or an Honours degree in order to pursue their 
post-graduate goals. 

At any rate the most salient, as well as perhaps most significant, 
trend in concentration enrollments of recent years is the fact that 
year after year, about seventy percent of Arts and Science degree 
programme students enroll or re-enroll in Majors in preference to 
Specialization and Honours programmes. Among other things this 
means that educational planning, including general education pro- 
gramming, needs to consider first and foremost Majors as the most 
numerous category of students. This point deserves underlining in 
view of the long-recognized tendency of academic planners to cater 
to the needs of an academic elite, especially.Honours students. Ma- 
jors represent a neglected majority. 

Finally, it is to be noted that the 70 percent majority of Majors use 
only half (or less) of their total credits in fulfilling concentration re- 


_quiremerits. They use the other half of their credits for the purpose 


of either electives or voluntary programmes (e.g., Minors, Colleges} 
or a combination of both. 


C. Enrollment Trends: Minor and 
Special Programmes. 


The enrollment in Minor and Certificate programmes over the 
five-year period ending in 1981-82 is enumerated in Table 3. During 
this period enrollment in Minors decreased from 858 in 1977-78 to 
612 in 1981-82, a drop of 28.7%. On the other hand, enrollment in 
Certificate programmes went from 368 in 1977-78 to a high 426 in 
1978-79 and then gradually decreased until in 1981-82 there were 
only 20 more enrollees than five years before, a net gain of 5.4%. It 
should be noted that enrollment in these programmes is voluntary. 
Also, whereas Certificates are often taken by students who are not 
degree candidates, Minors are chosen by students who are enrolled 


TABLE 3 


ENROLLMENT IN MINOR AND SPECIAL PROGRAMMES, BY YEAR, 
1977/78 THROUGH 1981/82 


PROGRAMME 


MINOR 


CERTIFICATE 


in a programme of concentration. 

Using total concentration enrollments (Table 1) of a given year as a 
base against which to compare enrollment in Minors, the following 
trend can be noted. Of the total 7831 students enrolled in concentra- 
tions in 1981-82, only 612, or 7.8%, were recorded as enrolled in 
Minors. This proportion is lower than the 12.5% who were recorded 
as Minors five years earlier. No explanation for the decline in 
Minors can be offered here. 

Enrollment in the Colleges is also voluntary. The statistical data on 
active student membership in the Colleges*, while not strictly com- 
parable with the data given above, is as follows for 1982-83: 


Institute for Co-Operative Education 52 
Liberal Arts College 89 
Lonergan University College 29 
Science College 16 
School of Community & Public Affairs 66 
Simone de Beauvoir Institute 75 - 
TOTAL: 327 


*SOURCE: Office of the Provost 

The total active student membership of the Colleges represents 
roughly 4% of the body of students enrolled in programmes of con- 
centration. It this total is added to the enrollment in Minors, the en- 


rollment of concentration students in these two types of voluntary - 


programmes approaches twelve percent. Even if one allows for what 
is likely to be an under-recording, especially in the case of Minors, 
the question arises: why do so few students choose these sort of pro- 
grammes? 

Although no systematic analysis of the question is possible here, 
some factors may be suggested merely as leads which might be ex- 
amined later. First, it should never be surprising that enrollment in 
programmes which are required for graduation heavily exceeds en- 
rollment in purely optional programmes. Second, few of the pro- 
grammes are ever publicized or '‘advertised’’ so that most entrants 
are unaware of the nature of even the existence of most of these pro- 
grammes. Third, the advising system which is based within depart- 
ments is not effective in making advisees familiar with programmes 
which, in the nature of the case, are all outside the department, and 
usually outside the awareness, of the adviser. : 


D. Enrollment Trends: Electives 


The only remaining possible use of course credits is for electives 


1977/78 | 1978/79 | 1979/80 | 1980/81 | 1981/82 
1981/82 





NET 5-YR. 
INCREASE! 


% INCREASE] 
DECREASE 
DECREASE 1977/78 - 


858 774 | 637 627 612 
“369 426 417 381 387 


SOURCE: "Faculty of Arts and Science, Student Statistics: 1977/78 to 1981/82," document presented to the Council by the 
Vice-Rector, May 1982. Based on Printout RG-310. 
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which fall outside any programme. While statistical data are readily 
available for programme enrollments, data on elective choices are 


less accessible in a useful form. For this reason the Task Force decid- ° 


ed to undertake a Transcript Analysis Project which is concerned 
with elective choices of recent graduates. The study was incomplete 
at the time of this writing. The main procedures and findings are to 
be found in Appendix E. 

The Assistant Provost, T. Gray, has undertaken a pilot study of 
students’ choices of courses. It was limited to a sample of Majors 
from five departments. The key distinction was a tabulation of 
credits taken in the department of one's concentration as opposed to 
credits taken in all other departments. Courses taken in other de- 
partments roughly coincide with electives, although many depart- 
ments, including three of the five departments in the pilot study, of- 
fer Major programmes in which some credits are either required 
(Applied Social Science, Biochemistry] or recognized as programme 
options (English] as of 1982-83. Despite this minor discrepancy bet- 
ween (non-programme] electives and courses taken in other depart- 
ments (a few of which may be used as programme components), the 
overall pattern is probably similar. Leaving aside Applied Social 
Science which requires several credits in other departments, the 
percentages of credits taken in “other'’ deparments by Majors in 
Chemistry, English, History and Pshychology ranged from 37 to 46 
percent. The mean number of other departments represented among 
students’ course choices ranged from 3.7 to 4.9. 

Unlike the pilot study by Assistant Provost Gray the Transcript 
Analysis Project will study elective choices of recent graduates of 
90-credit degree programmes. Also, the TAP wil include Honours 
and. Specialization students as well as Majors. The pilot study 


_ tabulated the course choices of currently-enrolled Majors who are 


nearing completion of degree requirements. 
o 


- 


E. Summary and Conclusions 


All three of the Bachelor's degree programmes (B.A., B.Ed., B.Sc.) 


offered by the Faculty of Arts and Science stipulate a concentration 
requirement. The degree-student must choose either a Major, a 
Specialization, or an Honours programme to fulfill the concentration 
requirement. Thus, in a standard 90-credit degree programme a 
substantial portion of a student's crédits is allocated to the fulfill- 
ment of concentration requirements. The most extreme case is the 
B.Ed. (TESL) programme which embraces all 90 credits as pro- 


gramme components. Leaving joint concentration programmes 
aside, a large majority of concentration students in recent years have 
enrolled in Major programmes most of which require 42 credits 
(range, 36 to 48). A substantial minority of students have enrolled in 
Specialization programmes, most of which require 60 credits (range, 
60 to 78 credits}. Finally, a very small fraction of students have 
enrolled in Honours programmes, most of which require 60 credits 
(range, 60 to 75 credits). As of 1981-82, seven of every ten degree 
concentration students were enrolled in Major programmes (69.1%), 
while 28% were in Specialization and only 2.9% were in Honours. 


Over the five-year period ending in 1981-82, there have been two « 


striking trends: (1) the move away from Honours to Specialization 


programmes, and (2) the consistent, high level of enrollment in Ma-. 


jor programmes (close to 70 percent every year). From the enroll- 
ment trends it may be concluded that most undergraduate students 
do not wish to use more than a minority of their credits for the pur- 
pose of Specialization. By choosing a Major they reserve the majority 
of their credits for electives and voluntary programmes (e.g., 
Minors, Colleges). In'recent years only a small minority of students 
has enrolled in Minors, Colleges, Certificates and special pro- 
grammes. Possible reasons for this low enrollment include: the 
voluntary status of all non-concentration programmes, lack of 
publicity and awareness of these programmes, and the nature of the 
advising system which is based mostly in departments and oriented 
to concentration programmes. 2 
The focus of general education programming’ is the residual 
category of credits not embraced by programmes of concentration. 
In spite of the fact that the Faculty has developed several alternative 
programmes of an auxiliary nature, the great majority of students 
are not served by the existence of these general educational pro- 
grammes (e.g., Colleges, Minors). If it is agreed that the Faculty has a 
responsibility to its students for general educational programming, 


_then the question becomes: how might we construct a programme, 


or programmes, of general education, which would be effective in 
reaching all of our students, instead of a minority? Whereas students 


~ are required to devote a substantial portion of their degree credits to 


a specialized concentration, they are left totheir own devices, that 
is, without adequate advising, to serve their own goals in the use of 
the remaining credits. There are several possible ways in which the 
Faculty might develop general education to complement the goals of 
specialized study. Some specific proposals are presented in the next 


section. 
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IV. GENERAL EDUCATION IN THE 


FACULTY OF ARTS AND SCIENCE: 
SOME PROPOSALS 


The foregoing sections have attempted to establish the thesis of the 
complementarity of general vis-d-vis specialized education at the un- 
dergraduate level. At the level of general principles this comple- 
mentarity has been recognized by previous reports adopted by the 
Faculty of Arts and Science. The most relevant report was the 1981 
Final Report of the Special Task Force on Curriculum, which includ- 
ed the set of ‘’Principles of Education" presented in recent editions 
of the Undergraduate Calendar. Almost every one of the principles 
stated in the Calendar can be read as calling for a balance between 
specialized and general education (cf. Undergraduate Calendar, Sec- 
tion 31.001). 

Pointing in the same direction, the 1982 Report of the Study Group 
on Academic Advising calls on the Faculty, inter alia, ".. .to in- 
tegrate the specialized and elective aspects of students’ academic 
programmes in order to promote appreciation of the interrelation- 
ships between disciplines. . ."' Thus, to argue for the complement- 
arity of general vis-a-vis specialized education is not a new departure 
for the Faculty; rather it is to consolidate commitments already 
taken. 

The fact remains, however, that there continues to exist a certain 
gap between ideal and reality; to be specific, between ‘principles of 
education” on the one hand, and ''Graduation requirements" on the 
other. Specialized programmes of concentration are required for 
graduation; complementary programmes of general education (e.g., 
Minors, College Core programmes), while available, are not re- 
quired. The proposals set out below address this discrepancy. 

Moreover, once agreement on a general principle is confirmed, 
there still remain several steps toward the concretion of the princi- 
ple. Granting the validity of the principle of general education, there 
are many more specific objectives from among which only a few can 
be chosen. When certain objectives are selected, then even more 
specific choices of means and structures must be determined. While 
affirmation of a principle points a general direction, the specification 
of objectives and means of achieving them serves to mark a more 
distinct path among the range of choices at hand. 

The three parts of this section attempt to become increasingly 
specific about proposed directions for the development of general 
education in the Faculty. The first part, ''A. Introduction: Objec- 
tives," outlines a range of objectives which are selected as it were 
from the options discussed in the foregoing sections of this report, 
and which serve as the background and rationale of the more 
specific proposals to follow. The second part, ''B. The Centre for 

. General Studies: A New Framework for General Education," pro- 
vides a sketch of the structure and functions of a new academic unit 
responsible for general education. Finally, the third part, C. Sum- 
mary of Recommendations," outlines in even more specific terms 
the steps to be taken to implement the programme of general 
education. 


A. Introduction: Objectives 


The overall aim of the proposals is to design additional pro- 
grammes of general education in the Faculty of Arts and Science 
which are pedagogically sound and coherent and which will be at- 
tractive and useful to students. The proposals are designed to aug- 
ment rather than to replace existing general education programmes 
such as the Colleges and departmentally-sponsored Minors. In more 
specific terms the objectives pertain to academic advising, academic 
programmes, faculty development, research on educational effec- 
tiveness, and community information resources. 


1. Academic Advising 

One of the ‘'Principles of Education’ adopted by the Faculty in 
1981 states, in part: ‘Degree programmes should never be so struc- 
tured as to preclude the students’ free choice of concentration and of 
options within their concentration or outside of it.” With regard to 


these options the same statement of principle continues: 


To assist students in making reasoned choices, the university should pro- 
vide an advising structure which respects and accommodates decisions 
made by students about their programmes. 

Undergraduate Calendar, Section 31.001 


This statement of principle establishes the basic purpose ('". . .to 
assist students in making reasoned choices. .."') and orientation 


("...which respects and accommodates decisions made by 


students...'") of academic advising for the Faculty of Arts and 
Science. In order to give concrete and specific direction to the 
reform of academic advising, the Faculty established the Study 
Group on Academic Advising in 1981, whose report was adopted in 
April 1982. 

The Task Force endorses the recommendations of that Report and 
emphasizes the need for improved advising with respect to course- 
work taken outside programmes of concentration. This is the arena 
of general education, either in the form of electives or complement: 
ary academic programmes. Under present circumstances depart- 
mental advising is most likely to be successful with regard to a de- 
partment's own programmes of concentration. On the other hand, 
departmental advisers can harldy be expected to be as well informed 
about courses and programme options outside their departments 
and areas. For this reason there is a special need to develop a corps 
of faculty advisers who are trained and well-informed with respect 
to the available general educational opportunities across the entire 
Faculty. The Task Force believes that this can be accomplished best 


outside the framework of departmental advising. Advising with - 


respect to programmes of concentration should be left to the depart- 
ments; advising for the use of non-concentration credits should be 
carried out through a unified, non-departmental structure. 

The goals of advising are well stated in the 1982 Report of the 
Study group on Advising. The Task Force has studied the Report of 
the Study Group on Academic Advising, including the fourteen 
recommendations adopted by Council. It is the view of the Task 
Force that the proposals made in this report are entirely consonant 
with the recommendations of the Study Group on Academic Advis- 
ing. Where unforeseen differences become apparent, the already- 
adopted recommendations of the Study Group Report would take 
precedence. In addition to those general goals, the special task of 
academic advising for general education is to ensure that the selec- 
tion of elective courses and programmes is genuinely complement- 
ary to the specialized programme of concentration of the individual 
student. This means that general education advisers need to under- 
stand the specialized programmes as well as the broad range of elec- 
tive opportunities. The personal and career goals of the individual 
student need to be recognized in the advising for general as well as 
for specialized education. The complexity of advising information 
requires that faculty advisers be trained and oriented to the advising 
role. The proposals in Section B.3.1 (below) address these objectives 
for advising. 


2. Academic Programmes 
The overall objectives of general education programmes were 
discussed in Section II above. These aims include the following: 


(1) to enhance the training of the specialist; 

(2) to contribute to career development in specialized fields; 

(3) to add adaptability and flexibility to career choice and career 
change; 

(4) to promote awareness of the complexity of most concrete, prac- 
tical problems and public issues; 

(5) to promote the development and use of a variety of skills of 
general import and applicability, including {a} critical thought and 
inquiry, (b) literacy, (c) numeracy, and (d) ‘‘computeracy;"' 

(6) to promote understanding of the organizational, communal, 


~ 


cultural, and historical dimensions of human experience; and 
(7) to foster a sense of the varieties of human understanding and 
knowledge. 

These objectives can be undertaken through a variety of types of 
academic programmes. Leaving aside for the moment the question 
of the status of the programmes as requirements, it is necessary to 
take stock of the types of programmes already offered by the Faculty 
which serve general education purposes and which are available 
presently as voluntary and complementary programmes to concen- 
trations. Not only are there compelling budgetary reasons for look- 
ing at existing programmes before considering the development of 
new programmes, but Concordia's Faculty of Arts and Science has 
acquired an enviable reputation for the development of innovative 
and worthwhile programmes of general education. For the most part 
these programmes are found under the administrative responsibility 
of Division IV. 

In the forefront of the Faculty's general education programmes 
stand the Colleges. Of the seven colleges, five offer academic pro- 
grammes which, in their highly distinctive ways, serve some of the 
objectives of general education as complements to concentration _ 
programmes: Liberal Arts College, Lonergan University College, 
School of Community and Public Affairs, Science College, and the 
Simone de Beauvoir Institute. In their short existence the colleges _ 
have received wide recognition for the distinctiveness and the quali- 
ty of their academic programmes as well as for the extracurricular 
role which some of them play. 

The Task Force recommends that in the framework of general 
education programming, greater use of, and reliance upon, the com- 
plementary academic programmes of the colleges be undertaken by 
the Faculty as a first priority. Some of the colleges appear to be able 
to accommodate additional students within present resources. Up to 
a certain level, increased enrollment would yield a more efficient 
use of the resources already allocated to these college programmes. 


‘Beyond simply filling present programmes to the limit of their pre- 


sent capacities, the Task Force further recommends that the colleges 
be encouraged to develop interdisciplinary minor programmes (24 
or more credits} in keeping with the nature of the college but at the 
same time suitable for a broader segment of the student population. 
The question of the relation of these college minor programmes, and 
especially of their component courses, to departmental curricula 
will require further study and thorough consultation of both the col- 
leges and the interested departments. 

The second major area of general education programmes under 
the auspices of Division IV is that of the interdisciplinary program- 
mes, four of which presently offer a Minor: Canadian Studies, 
Science and Human Affairs, Urban Studies, and Women's Studies. 
(The Women’s Studies programmes are administered by the Simone 
de Beauvoir Institute.) These four Minor programmes (as well as the 
Certificate in Women's Studies} serve to complement programmes 
of concentration by pursuing various aims of general education. Re- 
cent enrollment statistics indicate that the enrollment capacities of 
these programmes are far ftom saturated. The Task Force recom- 


-mends that these interdisciplinary minor programmes be utilized to 


at least the limit of their present resources. To this end advisers 
across the Faculty should be asked to call these programmes to the 
attention of students early in their degree programmes. Considera- 
tion should also be given to the development out of existing courses 
of a Minor in Russian Studies. 

The colleges and the interdisciplinary programmes represent, so to 
speak, the frontline approach of the Faculty to general education 
programming. By taking measures to encourage increased enroll- 
ment in these programmes the Faculty will increase the efficient use 
of the resources already allocated to these units. More importantly, a 
broader segment of students will be able to take advantage of general 


i2 


education programmes of recognized quality as 2 complement to 
concentrations not only in Arts and Science but in other faculties as 
well, 

The Colleges and the interdisciplinary programmes do not, 
however, entirely exhaust the range of currently available comple- 
mentary programmes offered in the Faculty. Many departments also 
offer, in addition to concentrations, Minor prosrammes which, to a 
lesser extent than Division IV programmes, serve or could be used to 
serve, some of the objectives of general education. A survey of the 
existing departmental Minors reveals a remarkable diversity of pro- 
grammes with respect to structure and apparent function. It is dif- 
ficult to avoid the impression that on the whole Minors have been 
allowed to suffer from neglect. In any case enrollment in Minors has 
decreased in recent years and some departments do not bother to 
mount such programmes. The Task Force has concluded that depart- 
mental Minors could be developed into viable programmes of 
general education. The arguments which favour such an extended 
role for departmental Minors are advanced below. Also, some sug- 






gested criteria for the development or revision of departmental . 


Minors are outlined below in Section B.10. 

At this juncture then it has become clear that the Faculty is not in 
the position of beginning de novo in the arena of general education 
programmes. Nevertheless, it is less clear whether the programmes 
now offered are adequate to meet the general educational needs of 
all, or at least a large majority, of the students in the Faculty, not to 
mention students from other Faculties. The question faced by the 
Task Force, therefore, has been: ‘Does the Faculty need additional 
general education programmes?" 

There could be either of two reasons for an affirmative answer: (a] 
pedagogical needs better served in additional programmes, or (b] 
enrollment limitations of existing programmes. With regard to the 
latter consideration, it is apparent that the Colleges, for example, 
assuming present resource levels, h ave quite finite limits on their 
capacity to serve much larger numbers of students enrolled in pro- 
grammes of concentration (7831 in 1981-82, Faculty of Arts and 
Science alone). - ( 

The position of the Task Force on the need for further programmes 
may be clarified by a comparative consideration of College core pro- 
grammes on the one hand and departmental Minors on the other. 
From Section II it will be recalled that three global criteria of ap- 
proaches to general educational programming were outlined: (1) 
breadth of curricular or subject-matter scope, (2) coherence among 
subject-matter areas and course elements, and (3) scope of applica- 
tion as a proportion of student population reached. Keeping in mind 
that both College programmes and Minors are voluntary under pre- 
sent policies, some distinctions can be made, nevertheless, between 
the two types of programmes in the face of the above criteria. 

First, in terms of breadth of curricular scope, College core pro- 


. 


grammes tend to be broader than most departmental Minors by vir- . 


tue of of their multi- and often inter-disciplinary character. 

Second, while existing Minors are quite variable in terms of 
coherence among component courses (owing largely to the frequent 
inclusion of several electives), College Core programmes tend to be 
structured in such a way as to assure a certain coherence. 

Third, while both Minors and College Core programmes reach on- 
ly a small fraction of the student population, the Colleges are more 
limited than departmental Minors in their ability to accommodate 
large numbers of students. The reasons for the limited size of the 
Colleges are many, some related to questions of philosophy or 
policy, others related to limited resources. Partly because there are 
so many of them and partly for structural and resource reasons, the 
departmental Minors have a greater relative capacity to serve addi- 
tional students. Nevertheless, there are limits to the capacity of 
Minors as well, both quantitatively and qualitatively speaking, to 
carry the burden of general education for all students in Arts and 
Science. 

Aside from the quantitative capacity of Minors to serve the large 
number of students who will not be enrolled in other complemen- 
tary programmes, the question may be asked: 

What kind of content of a discipline-based Minor will make it com- 
plementary to a student's specialization, and therefore serve the pur- 
poses of general education? A preliminary indication may be given 
here. A later planning committee, in consultation with the depart- 
ments involved, should be able to elaborate this in some detail. 

First, it must be clear that there is no question here of providing a 
limitless sea of general information. There is a limited number of in- 


tellectual processes for handling information, within a limited 
number of methodologically sophisticated disciplines. 

Now complementarity in these processes and disciplines is quite 
conceivable. The processes include data gathering, interpretation, 
historical synthesis, methodological reflection, statistical methods, 
experimental verification, theoretical elaboration, logic, com- 
munication processes, among others. Many of these processes are 
used to some degree in all disciplines, but they tend to cluster 





_ Significantly in different disciplines. For example, a student in 


Mathematics will have developed skill in the abstract areas of theory 


-and logic, but could fruitfully complement these through training in 


more concrete disciplines such as history or exercise science. 
Or a student specializing in interpretive processes in modern 
languages and literature, who will often support such studies 


through courses in history, might be more richly broadened if. 


directed to complementary programmes in the natural sciences or 
statistical sciences, in this way learning how to study unique pro- 
ducts of the human spirit in one discipline and hypothetical and ex- 
perimental knowledge in the other. 


A set of guidelines for complementarity among disciplines will , 


need to be worked out which can direct students in their choice of a 
complementary Minor while taking into account individual limita- 
tions and preferences. No educational progamme can form all the in- 
tellectual skills. However, if each of our students appropriates two 
or three skills within a given specialized programme (Major, 
Specialization or Honours}, and also acquires two or three com- 
plementary skills in a Minor programme, he/she will have benefited 
from both specialized education and important components of a 
general education. 

Finally, if the discipline-based Minor contains a course in which 
the methodology of that discipline is reflected upon and understood 
in its‘relation to other disciplines, then an important contribution 
will have been made to the profound human need for integrating 
one's knowledge within a coherent understanding. 

In view of the ideal of providing general education to all degree 
programme students in the Faculty of Arts and Science, and of the 
pedagogical and enrollment limits of existing programmes to meet 
the range of diverse needs of students, the Task Force recommends 
that consideration be given to the development of additional 
programmes. 

Two types of additional general education programmes are recom- 
mended to augment the existing programmes. First, a small number 
of thematic interdisciplinary/interdepartmental programmes should 
be developed as Minors of twenty-four or more credits. The 
thematic orientations should be chosen to use available faculty 
resources and to be of topical interest to students. Although the com- 
ponent courses should be, to the greatest possible extent, depart- 
mental courses, a small number of interdepartmental courses and 


_ Seminars should be developed in order to integrate the perspectives 


gained from various disciplines. 

Examples of possibilities for such thematic programmes are in Sec- 
tion B.2. below. While not, strictly speaking, thematic in orientation, 
a similar type of possibility would be a “‘heritage’ oriented pro- 
gramme, or a Liberal Studies Minor. This possibility is also to be ex- 
plored (cf. B.2. below). 


The second type of recommended programme is a completely flex- 
ible and individualized programme. There are always _ students 
for whom any given structured programme is not suitable. Such 
students need the possibility of the formation of an ad hoc set of 
courses chosen with careful academic advising from different 
departments and programmes. The need for such individualized pro- 
gramming is treated in Section B.2. below under the rubric of the In- 
dividually Structured Minor. : 


The approach to general education being recommended by the 
Task Force is that of establishing a general education programme re- 
quirement to parallel the concentration requirement. As with the 
concentration requirement the student may choose from a wide ar- 
ray of such programmes in fulfillment of the graduation require- 
ment. Also like the concentration programme requirement the stu- 
dent has the option of an individually structured programme as an 
alternative to any established programme. However, unlike the con- 
centration requirement, exemptions to the general education re- 
quirement would be granted where completion of the general educa- 
tion programme as well as the concentration programme within the 
90-credit degree framework is not feasible. The specification of ex- 





emptions is dealt with in Sections 8.9. and C.i. below. 

In relation to the five alternative approaches to general education 
discussed above (cf. Section IID), the approach chosen by the Task 
Force ji.e., a choice of programmes in /u!filiment of a general educa- 
tion requirement} does not match p: any of the five. The 
closest resemblance is to voluntary programmes. The voluntary 
aspect is retained here by allowing not only a choice of established 
programmes, but as well the possibility of an individualized pro- 
gramme which minimizes the compulsory aspect of the require- 
ment. Furthermore, the possibility of exemption also eases the con- 
straint of the general education requirement recommended here. 

Only a limited explanation can be given here of the reasons for not 
choosing alternative approaches such as compulsory core cur- 
riculum, distribution requirements, or competence requirements. In 
the first instance, the Task Force recognizes the pedagogical value of 
a single compulsory core curriculum as discussed earlier in this 
report. At the same time, however, the Task Force has become 
aware of the very serious difficulties attendant to the establishment 
of such a curriculum. 

To mention only the most formidable practical problems, there 
are: (1) massive shifts of budgetary resources away from existing 
departments and programmes, (2) problems of establishing through 
a wide consensus a single core programme and pedagogy, (3} and 
serious problems of recruitment from departments of suitable facul- 
ty resources in sufficient quantity. Furthermore, it would be inad- 
visable to to establish such a programme in the absence of wide- 
spread support among both students and faculty members. Through 
its various measures of consultation with departmental and pro- 
gtamme representatives and administrators (e.g., workshops and 
submissions} the Task Force failed to detect a groundswell of sup- 
port for a compuslory core curriculum. In the direction of its recom- 
mendations, the Task Force has taken seriously the expressions of 
skepticism about compulsory core curricula. 

The alternative of distribution requirements has been rejected by 
the Task Force largely because of the pedagogical deficiencies 
discussed earlier (cf. Section II.D.4), especially the elementary 
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‘ nature of what is often a nearly random scatter of courses across the 


Faculty. Lastly, the alternative of establishing additional com- 
petence requirements was explored and rejected as pedagogically in- 
sufficient for the range of purposes of general eduratinn 

However, when adopted in relation to other types of general 
educational programming, competence requirements have a valid 
function. In certain areas, for example, ‘'literacy,"' numeracy," and 
competence,’ levels of competence are relatively subject to testing, 
measuring, and certification. Furthermore, the passing of a standard 
test can be judged equivalent to passing a given course. Given the 
advantages of a selective use of competence requirements as discuss- 
ed earlier (cf. Section II.D.3.) the Task Force has concluded that it 
would be worthwhile for the Faculty to explore the possibility of in- 
stituting new competence requirements in the future, especially in 
regard to literacy, numeracy, and computer competence. Not only 
are graduation requirements possible but also admission or proba- 
tionary admission requirements. Such considerations should include 
consultation and negotiation not only with other Faculties but with 
other universities as well. 

In conclusion, the overriding objectives of the academic program- 
mes proposed by the Task Force are, on the one hand, to maximize 
achievement on the range of goals of general education, and the 
other hand, to respect the freedom of the individual student to 
choose, with competent academic advice, an appropriate pro- 
gramme in fulfillment of the general education requirement. 


3. Faculty Development 

Any major innovation in academic programming which requires 
the commitment of existing faculty resources to new activities calls 
for a programme of faculty development. As conceived here faculty 
development refers to the institutional encouragement of the 
development of new teaching, research, or administrative com- 
petencies. Such development may entail the extension in the range 
of subject-matter mastery and/or the acquisition of new pedagogical 
skills and approaches. The distinctive challenge of faculty develop- 
ment with reference to general education is the requisite shift from a 
disciplinary to a trans-disciplinary framework of scholarly and 
scientific research and instruction. Collaboration of colleagues 
across discipline lines is a challenging endeavour, but one which is 
essential to the aims of general education. 

Faculty development, properly conceived, is the “positive” side of 
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the coin of faculty career patterns, the ‘negative’ side of which is 
often the repetition of the same duties of teaching and research from 
year to year. Faculty development suggests the taking of oppor- 
tunities for the learning of new knowledge, perhaps new methods of 
acquiring knowledge, and extension of one's personal grasp of 
significant problems and issues. In faculty development the teacher 
becomes a student again in a more complete and venturesome sense 
than when one conducts research within the familiar confines of 
one's discipline. 

The primary objective (for the institution, not the individual] is to 
develop sufficient faculty resources for advising and instruction in a 
framework of general education conceived as complementary to 
specialized undergraduate education. These needs are specified and 
addressed in Sections B.3. and C.3. below. 


4. Research on Educational Effectiveness 

The importance of establishing a research-based approach to 
educational programming has been averred earlier in this report (cf. 
Section II.E.}. All programmes of instruction, whether specialized or 
general in orientation, set goals and announce claims with regard to 
~ student learning. Some programmes go even- further and make 
claims of benefits to graduates in their anticipated future life, career, 
or graduate training. Most such claims are capable of research, 
testing, and measurement. In an era of increased sense of accoun- 
tability for educational effectiveness, especially in the public sector, 
it becomes virtually imperative to test and to demonstrate the actual 
level of achievement made by students and graduates insofar as such 
achievement is attributable to the relative effectiveness of academic 
programmes. 

Perhaps the burden of demonstrating effectiveness of programmes 
_ falls more heavily upon general than upon specialized education. In 
any case, the Task Force recommends that with the establishment of 
new general education programmes, a concerted effort should be 
made to establish a programme of systematic research on the effec- 
tiveness of general education programmes. This objective is treated 
below in Sections B.4. and C.3. 


5.-Community Information Resources 

Once new general education programmes are in place they should 
become visible and recognized in the community. To the extent that 
such programmes of a thematic nature are focussed on problems and 
issues of public significance, expressions of interest or inquiry 
would need to be addressed in a variety of ways. In effect, a general 
education programme is better suited than most specialized pro- 
grammes to attract public interest and to respond in useful and in- 
teresting ways. These possibilities are dealt with below in Sections 
B.5. and C.3. 


6. Other objectives 

When stated in general terms the objectives outlined above could 
be appropriate to many if not all universities in North America to- 
day. There are in addition, however, certain objectives which are 
peculiarly appropriate to specific institutional and local contexts. In 
the specific circumstances of Concordia University three such objec- 
tives can be identified. 

First, the arts and sciences, as bodies and disciplines of scholarly 
and scientific knowledge, are central to the University and, as such, 
are important to all undergraduate students in the university, 
regardless of the particular Faculty of enrollment. Students enrolled 
in any of the other three Concordia Faculties need to have access, 
not only to specific (usually elective} courses, but also to Minor and 
College core programmes. As in the case of Arts and Science 
students, such programmes are needed to complement a student's 
programme of concentration. As an example, the Faculty of Com- 
merce and Administration has formally requested (1981-82) that the 
Faculty of Arts and Science develop a 30-credit complementary pro- 
gramme for its Bachelor of Administration programme students. The 


Faculty of Arts and Science can expect to receive more such requests 


to serve the needs of students in other Faculties. One of the specific 
objectives of the general education proposals recommended by the 
Task Force, therefore, is the development of programmes of general 
education will be accessible to, and serve the needs of, students from 
other Faculties. 

Second, the specific nature of the linguistic and cultural context in 
which the university is located needs to be taken into account in the 
design of general education. As an English-language institution in 
Quebec the university has a dual role: to address the needs of its 
students for literacy in English as the primary language of instruc- 


tion; on the other hand, to address the needs of its students for 
linguistic skills and cultural understanding appropriate for life and 
work in the Québec milieu. The diversity of the student population 
precludes a uniform approach or programme. The proposal in the 
following section of an Individually Structured Minor has as one of 
its objectives the flexibility to serve the specific linguistic needs of 
individual students. That is, training in a second or third language 
can be incorporated into a Minor programme which also includes 
diverse possibilities of subject-matter focus. 

Third, the university has a continuing need to establish an increas- 


~ ingly distinctive role vis-a-vis the other Québec universities. One of 


the objectives of the present proposals for programmes of general 
education is to contribute to the development of a distinctive public 
profile for undergraduate education in the arts and sciences at Con- 
cordia. The distinctiveness in question would rest on what the 
Faculty provides for undergraduate education in addition to a pro- 
gramme of concentration. All universities in Montreal may offer 
concentration programmes in Discipline X, but Concordia offers the 
concentration plus... a choice of complementary programmes of 
general education (i.e., Minors and College Core programmes}. The 
general education programmes should reflect a philosophy of educa- 
tion based on the complementarity of general and specialized 
education. 

Among the aspects of the programmes proposed herein which 
would most likely contribute to a specific hallmark of Arts and 
Science education at Concordia are the following: (1} in addition to 
the Colleges, the development of interdisciplinary Minors related to 
themes, problems, or issues of public significance; (2) the develop- 
ment of community information resources based on these Minor 
programmes; (3) the development of careful, competent academic 
advising in the context of general education; and (4) the develop- 
ment of research on the effectiveness of the general education pro- 
grammes and advising. To the extent that these objectives are 
achieved, not only would the quality of undergraduate education be 
improved to the benefit of its students and graduates, but also the 
public reputation of the university would be thereby enhanced. 


B. The Centre for General Studies: A 
New Framework for General Education 


~ The Centre for General Studies would serve as the organizational 


framework for a variety of general education programmes on both 


campuses. It would be a Faculty-wide Centre providing certain func-. 


tions for all students in Arts and Science. In addition, its pedagogical 
and advising functions would be made available to students in other 
Faculties. The Centre would be established to serve the following 
functions: advising, academic programmes, faculty development, 
research on effectiveness of general education, and information 
resources for the community. 


1. Academic Advising for General Education* 

*The allocation of some academic advising to the Centre for 
General Studies is intended by the Task Force to be consonant with 
the recommendations of the Report of the Study Group on Academic 
Advising, adopted by the Council in April 1982. Therefore, all 
aspects of advising done in the Centre, as elsewhere throughout the 
Faculty, would fall under the general responsibility of the Faculty 
Academic Advising Coordinator (as envisioned in Recommendation 
#2 of the Study Group Report}: 

"2. That there be one individual responsible for coordinating 
academic advising in the Faculty of Arts and Science. This in- 
dividual, the Faculty Academic Advising Coordinator, working in 
consultation with department chairmen, college principals and pro- 
gramme coordinators, should assume overall responsibility for the 
recruitment, training and evaluation of academic advisers, for 
monitoring adviser loads across the Faculty, and for assuring the 
continuous flow of information to academic advisers." 

The Centre for General Studies would provide academic advising 
for purposes of general education. These purposes would apply to 
the use of credits outside a student's programme of concentration. 
Whereas departmental resources are adequate and appropriate for 
advising concerning the credits used to fulfill concentration re- 
quirements, they are not as well-suited for advising on the use of 
credits outside the concentration. 

Centre Advisers would counsel students on the selection of elec- 
tives as well as appropriate complementary programmes, including 

departmental Minors, College programmes, or interdepartmental 


; Minors offered by the Centre. The advising would take into account 


several factors including the goals of general education, the nature of 
the student's ‘career goals and specialized study. 

With the exceptions of students enrolled in the Mature Entry Pro- 
gramme as well as independent and special students, the advising 
services of the Centre for General Studies would be compulsory for 
Arts and Science students, at least on the occasion of first enrollment 
in the Faculty. In addition, the academic advising of the Centre 
would be available on a voluntary basis to all students for whom the 
advising is not compulsory. 

An eight-celled figure is required to show the range of options (the 
checked cells represent the recommendations of the Task Force} 
considered: 


Category of Students 
g a. b. 
Status of Level All Artsand All other Concordia 
of Advising Science (degree students 
programme 


students, 





1. Compulsory each 
term of enroll- 
ment 


2. Compulsory ist 
term, plus 
voluntary after 


3. Non-compulsory 
4. None 


The recommendation of compulsory {1st term only) advising for 
students in 90-credit degree programmes is a concession to scarce 
resources. It should be noted that the Council has already adopted a 
recommendation of the 1982 Report on advising to make advising 
compulsory for the first term of enrollment. 

One of the effects of the above recommendations would be to 
divide responsibility for academic advising between the depart- 
ments on the one hand and the Centre for General Studies on the 
other. The departments would continue to advise students concern- 
ing all requirements and options related to their various program- 
mes of concentration. This is the type of advising for which depart- 
mental advisers are best suited. On the other hand, departments are 
less able to advise students on selection of course and complemen- 
tary programmes outside their disciplinary area. The selection of . 
such eléctive courses and programmes is better located in the con- 
text of general education. The Centre would undertake to provide 
trained, well-informed advising for all degree components outside 
programmes of concentration. 


2. Academic Programmes: Interdepartmental and 
Individually-Structured Minors 

The Centre for General Studies would offer eventually (see section 
8 below} one or more academic programmes to serve the pedagogical 
goals of general education and to complement the programmes of 
concentration. These programmes would constitute interdepartmen- 
tal Minor programmes. 

The Minor programmes would be flexible in structure to facilitate 
adaptability to the needs of a variety of students. For the most part 
they would be thematic in orientation and include practical as well 
as theoretical dimensions. That is, questions of application to public 
issues and problems of cultural significance would be an essential 
aspect of the programmes. With the exception of a possible 
“Heritage” or Liberal Studies Minor, content is generally less impor- 
tant than the other objectives (e.g., range of methods, skills, integra- 
tion of disciplinary perspectives to address practical problems}. The 
following are intended only as examples of possible programmes. 
Interdepartmental Minor Programmes (Illustrations, not 
Proposals} 
Minor Programme A: The Nuclear Age (24-36 credits) 

Minor Programme B: The Global Ecosystem (24-36 credits} 

Minor Programme C: The St. Lawrence River (24-36 credits} 
Minor Programme D: The Liberal Studies (24 credits} 

Minor Programme E: Individually-Structured Programme (24-30 
credits} 
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For detailed outline of the first three programmes the reader is 
referred to Appendix D. These sketches are intended for illustrative 
purposes only. 

Individually-Structured Minors 

The Individually-Structured Minor (24-30 credits) would be 
similar and parallel in most respects to the recently-adopted In- 
dividually Structured Programme Honors/Specialization. 

The Individually-Structured Minor is intended to provide a 
general education alternative for two limited groups of students, 

{i) Those students who are not well served by the wide array of 
Department minors and Division IV programmes may submit a well 
reasoned proposal to a Centre adviser for consideration. The burden 
will be on the student to show: 

(a) Why other general education programmes will not adequately 
meet one's needs. 

(b) How the student's proposed programme meets the stated ob- 
jectives of a general education. 

{ii) It is to be expected that some students will find it necessary to 
renegotiate their general education contracts with the Centre. In 
many cases we presume that an abandoned concentration will pro- 
vide the basis for a renegotiated general education minor or that 
enough credits outside the concentration remain free for the selec- 
tion of a new programme. However, since it is not intended to ex- 
tend the 90-credit graduation requirement, the individually- 
structured minor may be used as a “'last resort" outlet. In such cases 
a renegotiation may take place — but before registration for the stu- 
dent's final 30 credits. (The Task Force has concluded that these 
restrictions on the individually-structured minor are necessary in 
order to make it clear that this programme is not to serve as an 
escape-hatch from general education.} In such a case the Centre ad- 
viser would aid the student in the construction of a new minor 
which would come as close as possible to realizing the general 
education objectives. 


3. Faculty Development for Advising and Instruction in 
General Education 

Given the magnitude of both the advisory and the pedagogical 
functions of the Cenire for General Studies as outlined above, a pro- 
gram of faculty development would be required. The more in- 
novative the programme, the greater the need for faculty orientation 
to new tasks and opportunities. The assistance of the Learning 
Development Office would be enlisted in the planning and execu- 
tion of faculty development. 

The first area of faculty development would be advising. Centre 
Faculty Advisers would need to become well-informed about com- 
plementary programmes as well as electives in relation to program- 
mes of concentration. They would need to learn also various ap- 
proaches to advising and uses of various advising aids. 

The second area of faculty development would be related to the 
pedagogy of the Centre. For many faculty members there would be 
new content orientations to learn, as well as pedagogical approaches 
(e.g., team-teaching) and skills, as well as the objectives of inter- 
disciplinary programmes of general education. 

The Task Force recommends that once a small group of faculty has 
committed itself to a Centre programme and prepared to serve as ad- 
visers and teachers, this group would then lead a faculty develop- 
ment programme for other faculty members. 


4. Research on Effectiveness of General Education 
Programmes 

The decision to inaugurate innovative academic programmes 
should be linked to a commitment to establish systematic, ongoing 
research on the effectiveness of the programmes. During the pilot 
phase of the programmes there should be before-and-after testing of 
student learning to attempt to measure the accomplishment of 
educational objectives. Results should be compared to those who are 
not enrolled in general education programmes in order to determine 
effects atributable to such programmes. 

The establishment of an appropriate research programme should 
be undertaken in liaison with qualified faculty members in the 
Department of Education as well as other departments in the social 
and behavioural sciences, and with the resources of the Learning 
Development Office and the institutional statistical and computer 
services. The Centre would need its own research coordinator to 
design and guide the research process. 


5. Community Information Resource Programme 

The themes of the proposed programmes of the Centre for General 
Studies could be expected to interest many people in the city. The 
Centre could undertake to offer certain information services for the 
general public. These include the establishment of conferences, 
workshops, and public lectures on problems and issues of topical in- 
terest. In addition, the Centre could offer information resources 
(either collected by or generated through in-house research] in the 
form of publications and audio-visual materials, and statistical 
documentation. 


6. Administrative Structure 

The administrative structure should be as streamlined as possible 
for the fulfillment and coordination of the functions of advising, 
academic programmes, faculty development, research and com- 
munity service. The Centre should be headed by a director who, 
regardless of title, should have a rank comparable to the 
Dean/Provost-level in the present administrative structure of the 
Faculty. Further specification of the administrative structure will 
need to be undertaken in planning the functions of the Centre. 

Faculty appointments to the Centre as teachers should be explicit- 
ly limited. The following norms are suggested. In any given year no 
more than one half of a faculty member's teaching duties may be 
assigned to the Centre. No faculty member may serve more than six 
years consecutively as a teacher for the Centre. These guidelines 
would keep faculty members involved in their respective depart- 
ments and at the same time assure rotation of teaching personnel in 
the Centre. 


7. Facilities, Resources, and Costs 

Each campus would require space and facilities for the provision 
of all the above functions. The space needs include administrative 
and staff offices, student lounge and waiting areas, and advising 
space. The extent of these needs depends entirely on the functions of 
the Centre as well as on the number of programmes and students in- 
volved. In the view of the Task Force the space requirements which 
would be necessitated in order to fulfill the advising functions 
recommended above (see Section B.1.) would be similar to those of 
the Centre for Mature Students. This projection is based on a 
number of hypothetical assumptions such as that most faculty advis- 
ing would be done in a faculty member's regular office rather than 
in a centralized location. 

Again, the extent of personnel resources for advising, teaching, 
and support staff would be quite dependent on which of the options 
above are adopted. For instance, the number of faculty advisers 
needed might range between 20 and 50, depending on whether ad- 
vising is required each term of registration or only upon initial 
enrollment. If Centre advising is made compulsory only upon first 
enrollment, as recommended in Section B.1. above, then the Task 
Force projects (on the basis of a series of hypothetical assumptions} 
that the advising function would require about 18-20 faculty ad- 
visers. The needs for other personnel would be modest but of a level 
appropriate to operate in both day and evening hours. 


._ The Task Force has been keenly sensitive to the question of costs. 


The further planning of the Centre should be expected to follow the 
path of increasing cost effectiveness and to develop detailed 
resource plans in conjunction with every specific proposal (see Sec- 
tion B.8. below). 


8. Stages of Implementation 

The implementation of the Centre and its programmes cannot be 
accomplished without planning a series of steps or stages. A period 
of one year would be needed for work by a Planning Committee on 
the further steps in the development of the Centre. During the plan- 
ning phase no programmes or functions should be implemented. 
The Planning Committee would report its proposals to the Council 
for action. Once approved by the Council, the initial phase of the 
operation of the Centre could be launched. During this period, 
which would require two years, the advising function could be set in 
motion and in the second year of the initial phase, the Individually 
Structured Minor could be offered. Finally, in the third, fully opera- 
tional phase the Centre could begin to offer in cooperation with 
departments a small number of interdepartmental Minor program- 
mes. Appraisal of the advising and pedagogical programmes would 
be planned following the first few years of operation. 

The stages of implementation are outlined in detail in Section C.4. 
below. 


9. Adjustments to Graduation Requirements 

The proposals of the Task Force relate to each other in such a way 
that some adjustments would be required in the Calendar statements 
pertaining to graduation requirements and to the description of pro- 
grammes. Graduation requirements would be amended to include 
the general education requirement as well as the grounds for exemp- 
tion from the requirement. As far as programme descriptions are 
concerned the three programmes of concentration {i.e., Major, 
Specialization, Honours} should be clearly differentiated from 
general education programmes (Minors and College Core program- 
mes}. The specific changes to the Calendar which would be 
necessitated by the adoption of the general education requirement 
are detailed below in Section C.1. 

The proposed change in Calendar descriptions should be im- 
plemented upon recommendation by the Centre when the general 
education programmes are ready to accept the large influx of 
students. 


10. Review of Existing Minor Programmes 

The Minor programmes currently offered in the Faculty of Arts - 
and Science display a remarkable diversity in structure, subject- 
matter scope, and apparent educational purpose. Some are highly 
structured, others are entirely lacking in structure. Some apparently 
are styled as mini-concentrations, others are geared to specific 
clientele outside the sujbect-matter field. From the extreme diversity 
of these programmes which have in common only their minimum of 
24 credits, it is evident that some are more suitable than others for 
the purposes of general education. 

In order that the existing Minor programmes might serve as 
vehicles of general education, a thorough review of these program- 
mes needs to be conducted. The Task Force, therefore, recommends 
that the departments be asked to review their Minor programmes in 
terms of these suggested criteria of appropriateness to the aims of 
general education: 

(a) basic introduction to the methodology and key concepts of a 
discipline (cf. Undergraduate Calendar, Section 31.003.} 

(b) exposure to more than one area or sub-discipline 

(c) exposure to at least six credits of advanced level courses 

(d) inclusion of at least one course which places contemporary 
research in perspective in relation to either (or both] 

(1) the historical development and/or philosophy of the 
discipline (or sub-discipline) ; 
(2) the relation of the discipline to other disciplines. 

The departments would be asked to report their findings and pro- 
posals to the Curriculum Committee which, in turn, would be asked 
to file a comprehensive report to Council. The above criteria could 
also serve as guidelines for the revision of existing Minors. 

The process of review and revision of Minors would represent an 
early and high priority in the development of general education as 
envisioned by the Task Force. Only when this process is substantial- 
ly complete would the new general education requirement be 
implemented. 


C. Suggested Guidelines 


NOTE: The following guidelines are presented in order to provide 
a tentative framework for planning. Most of them will require fur- 
ther study and planning before implementation. Many will require 
continuing consultation (e.g., with the Faculty Academic Advising 
Coordinator, the Provost, the College Principals, Department Chair- 
ment et al.}. 

1. The Faculty of Arts and Science shall establish a general educa- 
tion requirement to add to the present concentration requirement 
for graduation. The present requirement is stated in the 
Undergraduate Calendar as follows: 


1. A candidate for graduation must have successfully completed a pro- 
gramme of concentration in the form of an Honours, Specialization or 
Major programme. 

2. A candidate for graduation must have successfully completed at least 
24 credits outside the single discipline or department from which the 
degree concentration has been chosen. Within every block of 30 credits 
taken towards the degree, a student will normally choose no more than 24 
credits from any one discipline or department. 

- Undergraduate Calendar, Section 31.003 


- 
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While no change is recommended in the first of these re- 
quirements, the following changes are recommended in the other. 

1.1 The second of the present graduation requirements should be 
changed to read as follows: 


2. A candidate for graduation must have successfully completed a 
general education programme in the form of a Minor or a College Core 
Programme outside the single discipline or department from which the 
degree concentration has been chosen. (Exemptions are granted to (a) 
students whose programmes of concentration require more than 66 
credits, and (b) transfer students whose concentration requirements and 
extra pro tanto credits together consume more than 66 credits.) 
The opening paragraphs of Section 31.003 should be redrafted so 


as to state the formal nature of general education programmes in ~ 


terms comparable to those setting out the nature of the concentra- 
tion programmes. The Major, the Specialization, and the Honours 
should be grouped under a heading: ‘Programmes of Concentra- 
tion." A second heading, ''General Education Programmes” would 
outline the nature of Minors and College Core Programmes. 


1.2. The Minor should be described as follows: 

The Minor is a programme consisting of a minimum of 24 credits 
taken in an approved sequence of courses. A disciplinary Minor pro- 
vides a basic introduction to the methodoloy and key concepts of a 
single discipline. An inter-departmental Minor gives a coherent over- 
view of a broad subject matter area. An individually structured Minor, 
which may be comprised of courses from more than one department 
or programme, is designed to meet educational needs of individual 
students. The selection of a Minor is intended to complement the stu- 
dent's programme of concentration and to foster the aims of general 
education. 


1.3. The College Core Programme should be described as follows: 


The College Core Programme consists of a minimum of 18 credits 
taken in an approved sequence of courses. . . 


2. Existing Minor programmes should be scrutinized for their 
suitability as general education programmes. 


2.1. The responsibility for examining the Minors should be assigned 
to the departments who shall report to the Curriculum Committee. 


2.2. The criteria for suitability of an existing Minor for the aims of 
general education shall include: 
(a) basic introduction to the methodology and key concepts 
of a discipline (cf. Undergraduate Calendar) _ 
(b) exposure to more than one area or sub-discipline 
(c) exposure to at least six credits of advanced level courses 
~ {d) inclusion of at least one course which places contem- 
porary research in perspective in relation to either (or both] 
(1) the historical development and/or philosophy of the 
discipline (or sub-discipline) 
(2) the relation of the discipline to other disciplines 
2.3. Departments whose Minors do not meet specific criteria stated 
above shall be requested to revise their Minors so that such pro- 
grammes may be recommended by Advisers to students to fulfill the 
aims of generai education. 


2.4.The Curriculum Committee shall be asked to receive departmen- 
tal reports and to compile a comprehensive report to Council on the 
state of Minors. ; 


3. The Faculty of Arts and Science shall establish a Centre for 
General Studies in order to serve the following functions: 


3.1. Advising: The Centre shall provide academic advising pertain- 
ing to the selection of courses and programmes outside a student's 
programme of concentration. Centre advising shall be provided in 
keeping with the provisions of the Report of the Study Group on 
Academic Advising and specifically under the authority of the Facul- 
ty Academic Advising Coordinator. 


3.1.1¢ In its advising programme the Centre should seek to 
foster accessibility and convenience to students. 

3.1.2. Advising offered by the Centre should be based on the 
aims of general education (as stated in this Report) and will 
take into account the student's individual needs and plans. 
3.1.3. Centre advising shall be compulsory for all Arts and 
Science degree’ students. In compliance with this require- 
ment (a) Centre advising shall be made available prior to a 
student's first enrollment in a 90-credit degree programme 
and within the first semester of enrollment. (A student who 


fails to consult the Centre would not be permitted to register 
or pre-register for a second semester or year.) 

(b} The primary focus of the compulsory advising is the selec- 
tion* of an appropriate Minor or College Core Programme or a 
change of such programmes. For those students exempted 
from the general education requirement the primary focus of 
advising is the selection* of appropriate electives. 

(c] The responsibility of a student to consult the Centre for 
advising purposes is discharged by the selection and approval 
of an appropriate Minor or College Core Programme and, in the 
case of the Individually-Structured Minor, the selection* of 
component courses in the Minor. 


*This selection would require the approval of both the 
student and the adviser 


3.1.4. Centre advising shall be made available on a voluntary 
basis to the following: (a) any Concordia student for whom its 
advising is not compulsory (e.g., independent students, non- 
Arts and Science students}; (b) to Arts and Science Students 
who have not selected a programme of concentration. 


3.2. Academic programmes: The Centre shall be asked to develop 
interdepartmental minor programmes which will be oriented to the 
goals of general education. Proposals for such programmes will be 
submitted for approval through the normal curriculum approval 
procedures. 
3.2.1. The Centre shall offer an Individually Structured Minor 
(24-30 credits} in order to serve special educational needs of 
individual students. Where possible the use of existing 
departmental courses should be maximized. 
3.2.2. All the programmes sponsored by the Centre should 
attempt to serve as many as possible of the aims of general 
education (as stated in this Report). 
3.2.3. Except for the Individually Structured Minor all other 
academic programmes should be established as pilot pro- 
grammes. The continuance of a programme beyond six years 
shall be contingent on-a favourable recommendation based 
on a thorough appraisal of the programme following the end 
of the fourth year. 


3.3. Faculty development: The Centre shall be asked to institute 
programmes of faculty development oriented respectively to {a} 
academic advising, and (b} teaching in its academic programmes, 
3.3.1. The Centre should offer an orientation programme for 
faculty advisers prior to the opening of the Centre. The 
~ departments and the Colleges should be involved in the 
orientation of Centre advisers. 
3.3.2. The Centre should offer a faculty development pro- 
gramme for those who will teach courses in programmes of- 
fered by the Centre. 
3.3.3. The faculty development programme shall include oc- 
casional lectures, seminars, and workshops on aspects of the 
pedagogy offered by the Centre for the benefit of interested 
members of the University community. 


3.4, Research: The Centre shall be asked to develop systematic 
research on the effectiveness of its programmes, both advising and 
pedagogical. (To this end the Centre should state clearly its objec- 
tives for educational and career development, which would allow 
measurement of programme effectiveness]. 


3.5. Information Resources: The Centre should attempt to pro- 
vide information resources~related to the subject matter of its 
academic programmes. 
1.5.1. The Centre should sporisor occasional public lectures, 
conferences, and workshops on subjects of topical interest. 
1.5.2. The Centre should collect or produce print and audio- 
visual materials to be made available to the university com- 
munity and the public. 


3.6. Administration: The Centre should be headed by a director 
who shall have an adnitinistrative rank comparable to that of 
Dean/Provost in the present adthinistrative structure. 


3.6.1. Faculty members participating in advising, teaching, 
or administration of the Centre will be expected to continue 
serving their '‘home’’ departments at least one-half time dur- 
ing each year. 
3.6.2. To encourage the participation of as many faculty 
members as possible in. the activities of the Centre, no ad- 


viser or instructor should serve more than six years. 
3.6.3. General policies of the Centre shall be approved by 
the Council of the Faculty of Arts and Science. 


4. The establishment of the Centre for General Studies should be 


_ carried out in stages of planning and development as follows: 


4.1. I. Planning Phase (one year] 

A Planning Committee appointed by Council (6 faculty members 
and 2 students) would be asked to: 
(1) propose a concrete structure for the Centre 
(2) propose space and staff needs 
(3) propose needs regarding faculty resources 
(4) propose a philosophy of education for the Centre, based on this 
Report 
(5) propose means of attracting and selecting faculty members to 
serve as advisers and teachers 
(6) plan programmes for faculty development 
{7} carry on consultation with all pertinent offices and units (e.g., 
Provost, Faculty Academic Advising Coordinator, College Prin- 
cipals, Learning Development Office, programme Coordinators, 
department Chairmen. ..} 
4.2. Il. Initial Phase (two years) 

The main tasks would be: 
(1) appointment of personnel designated by the Planning Phase 
(2) implement the advising function as described above in Recom- 
mendation 3 
(3) sponsor public lectures and debates on general education (cf. 
3.3.3. above} 
(4) develop a small collection of reviews and materials dealing with 
general education and interdisciplinary research (cf. 3.5. above} 
(5) develop proposals in consultation with departments for in- 
tegrative courses and seminars as constituent elements of proposals 
for general education {interdepartmental) Minors 
(6) implement the Individually Structured Minor . 
4.3. III. Operational and Appraisal Phase (five years) 

The main new tasks would be: 
(1) in cooperation with departments, implement academic program- 
mes {i.e., inter-departmental Minors] 
(2) appraise the operation of the advising function after the first two 
years 
(3) appraise the academic programmes following the fourth year of 
implementation 
(4) plan means of serving needs of students in other Faculties 


(5) implement the research programme of the Centre (cf. 3.4. above} 
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ADDENDUM 


The Task Force on Core Curricula recommends that the Council 
be asked to adopt each of the recommendations below. This could be 
done most usefully by motions ad seriatum from members of the 
Steering Committee. 

Be it moved that the Council of the Faculty of Arts and Science: 

(1) endorses the principle of general education outlined in this 
report as a valuable complement to specialized study in a pro- 
gramme of concentration for all Arts and Science students 

(2) approves in principle the establishment of a general education 
requirement for graduation from the degree programmes of the 
Faculty of Arts and Science (for tentative formulation, see Section IV 
C. 1.1., and for implementation, Section IV B. 9.} 

(3) approves in principle the establishment of a Centre for 
General Studies and toward that end establishes a Planning Commit- 
tee whose mandate shall become effective as of June 1, 1983 

(4) mandates the composition of the Planning Committee as 
follows: : 

(a) six faculty members to be elected by Council in May 1983 

(b) two undergraduate students to be elected by Council 

(c) a chairperson to be elected by the committee from among its 
members 

In addition to these members, the committee is mandated to carry 
on regular consultation with relevant officers of the academic ad- 
ministration (e.g., the Provost, the Faculty Academic Advising Coor- 
dinator) as well as the Learning Development Office, College Prin- 


cipals, Programme Coordinators and’ Department Chairmen. 

(5) mandates the Planning Committee to undertake the following 
as steps toward the implementation of the recommendations con- 
tained in this Report: 

(a) to inaugurate the review process of existing departmental 
Minors (cf., Section IV C.2.} in consultation with the departments 
and in cooperation with the Faculty Curriculum Committee 

(b) to explore the expansion of the use of College Core programmes 
and Interdisciplinary programme Minors as programmes of general 
education (cf. IV A.2., especially p. 41) 

(c} to develop proposals for new general education (interdepartmen- 
tal] Minor programmes (cf., IV A.2., IV B.2., and IV C.3.2. 

(d) to establish the administrative framework of the Centre (cf., IV 
C.3.6.} and to outline the resource needs of the Centre in terms of 
space, staff, and faculty, as well as means of attracting and selecting 
faculty members to serve as advisers and instructors (cf., IV B.1., 
B.2., and B.7.} 

(e) to plan the implementation of the general education academic 
advising function (cf., IV A.1., IV B.1., and IV C.3.} 

(f) to elaborate faculty development programmes for advising and 
teaching (cf., IV A.3., IV B.3., and IV C.3.3.} 

(g) to plan research on programme evaluation (cf., IV A.4., IV B.4., 
and IV C.3.4.) 


(h) to plan the provision of community information resources. 
* related to general education programmes (cf., IV A.5., IV B.5., and 


C.3.5.) 
{i) to elaborate a stated philosophy of education for the Centre for 
General Studies, based on this Report (cf., Section II as well as IV A.} 
and to formulate, in consultation with department chairmen, a set of 
guidelines for the use of advisers on complementarity of departmen- 
tal Minors with programmes of concentration 
{j) to conduct a feasibility study of (i) the resource implications of all 
the proposals of the Planning Committee and (ii) the response to the 
general education proposals by present students and potential 
applicants. 

The Planning Committee is mandated to report on the items 
outlined above by May 1984. 
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